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INTRODUCTION 

It is not a simple matter to attempt to summarize the aohievementa 
or point out the apparent tendencies in an educational program 
providing for 21,000,000 children, engaging the services of 600,000 
teachers, and involving an annual expenditure, with public secondary 
education, of inore than $2,000,000,000. Neither is it a simple matter 
to present a picture of the status of an elementary educational sys- 
tem the individual units of which vary in size and conseqnent admin- 
istrative and instructional problems from the 1-room school in a 
sparsely settled section with fewer than 10 pupils enrolled to a large 
city school in a densely populated city section with six or eight hun- 
dred pupils enrolled. Still a third complicating factor is that of 
the elementary school’s rapidity of change— in type of organization, 
in type of curriculum, in variety of educational provisions, in instruc- 
tional practice. There are, however, certain evident factors of prog- 
ress which deserve special comment. 

1. The years 1928-1980 saw considerable progress in the develop- 
ment oTidministrative and instmcticmal techniques for getting pro- 
gressive educational theory into practice in thft.8chool8. The theory 
of learning as an active rather than an absorptive process is not new, 
but many schools have made commendable gaijclB in providing the 
schoolroom equipment, courses of study, and instmctional materials 
which have helj^ to put the theory into practice. A continued 
interest in creative education has broadened from the earlier em- 
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phasis upon creative writing in upper elementary grades to creative 
activity in many othef- forms of expression, such as constructing, 
illustrating, dramatizing, and modeling. Interest in creative educa- 
tion has continued in lower gi*ades through self-initiated activities. 

2. Elementary schools are more and more surrenderi^ their tra- 
ditional isolation as an agency for instruction alone ana are shar- 
ing in the responsibility for pupils’ physical, recreational, Voca- 
tional, and social welfare in hours outside the regular school day. 
This is shown in various ways : t'irst, by the types of positions newly 
established or increased in number, such as visiting teacher^^home 
visitor, social-case worker, after-school recreational director, direc- 

. tor of parehfc education activities, school counselor; second, by 
the increased use of school facilities after school, on Saturdays, and 
during holidays; third, by the increased attention schools are giving . 
to the matter of coordinating their programs with programs of other 
institutions or organizations interested in the welfare of children, 
such as libraries, recreational agencies, boys’ and girls’ dabs and 
organizations, juvenile courts. Red Cross, and* community clinifi? 
This coordinated program of health,'educationi, and social weffaiv 
for its children is something which many communities are striving 
hard to attain. 

3. The instructional possibilities of the radio and the sound films 
have received more ^ than usual attention. Such programs of edu- 
cation by radio as the State-wide School of the Air in Ohio, and 
those in the cities of Cleveland, Pitt^urgh, New York, and Atlanta 
indicate the possibilities of extending exceptional oppurttinities to 
a great, number of schools. The popularity of those sound films 
which have be^ developed for school use and their possibilities of 
value through %ie combinati<m of visual and auditory impression 
promise to make this medium of instruction of incasing use. 

4. The interest in educational tests and measu^ continues, as is 
evidenced by numbers of new standardise tests issued during the 
past biennium and by the continuing reports of city, State, and even 
nation-wide toting programs. This interest in testing educational 
products is extending somewhat more than formerly to a scientific 
measurement of techniques and practices as well, as is shown by the 
leoent tendency to question the desirability of homogeneous gi'ouping, 
the worth of individualized instruction, the effectiveness of teclmiques 
of drill, and many other established practices. 

5. During this period oi a ^^ous oversupply of teachers a closer 
scrutiny of the applicant’s training for a particular type of -work has 
been possible. The elementary sdiool is still a long way from 
exerting the same care in the selectimi of its teachers for certain ages 
or types of children or for particular fields of work as is shown in 
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solecting teachers of the so-called special subjects. ^However, sonic 
progress seems to have been made in working toward acceptable 
standards of preparation for school librarians, and for teachers of 
elementary school science, literature, and social studies. ' 

6. In the widespread activity in curriculjun-dSnstruction a dehnite 
intention can be seen of providing courses of study for pupils of 
different learning interests, difficulties, or capacities. Hence, Detroit 
publishes a course in £nglish for the foreign bom, El faso a course 
in functional English for children of Mexican parentage. New York 
State Education Department a course in English for seventh and 
eighth grade vocational schools, Denver a publication on the differ- 
entiation of curricula for slow-leaming children. 

Other indications of progress or change, such as in growth, in 
enrollment, development of supervisory sy.stcins, organization of 
nursery schools, provision of instructional materials, and others will 
be noted in the following pages. 

I. WHAT IS THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 

• dt ^ 

ORGANIZATION 

Public-school organization of elementary education in the United 
States is commonly accepted to include kindergartens' and the first 
six grades. This definition is bused on the trends and tendencies of 
the past 10 years in which an increasing number of children are 
offered kindergarten education and in which tjie high-school program 
accepts pupils at the seventh-grade level.^ There is also a tehdency 
^ make provision for children of preschool or nursery age. Enroll- 
ments in the schools ofthe counlry as a whole, however, indicate that 
the majority of childcan do not attend kindergarten and that they 
romain in eleihentary schools through the seventh or eighth grade. 
Progressing normally a child who starts school at 4 or 5 years of age 
in the kindergarten pa.sses at 12 into the junior high school or at 14 
into a 4-year senior high schooL 

F actors coiUroUing upper'emd^Urwer grade Uvuts.-^liha presence of 
kindergartens at the lower limit of the school unit and an upper- 
grade limit of the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade are dependent upon 
State laws or regulations and upon local rulings. All but four States 
provide for the establishiAent of kindergartens througli permissive 
or mandatory legislation or by an established low school-entrance age. 
The ^jority of school systems in cities having populations of 30,000 
or more take .advantage of these laws. Small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. face problems of transportation for children enrolled in the 


> Serenth Yearbook, The Department of Superlniendeoce, .National Education Aaaocia- 
tlon, laoi Sixteenth Street NW., Waahlnftoi). D. C, t St >, 
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half -day kindergarten session^jjfrel^nisMition of grade groups where 
the enrollments are small, 'atraof financial support for kindergartens. 
Such problems have retarded the establishment of kindergartens in 
these districts. 

It is well to keep four facts in mind when considering ^hool en- 
trance: (1) Kindergarten attendance is still voluntary although a 
limited number of cities report that it is a prerequisite for admis- 
sion to first grade.* (2) Compulsory school entrance ages are 7 and 
8 years in all but three States,® in which it is 6 years. (3) The tra- 
ditionally accepted age for school entrance is 6. This is a permis- 
sive age for entrance in 30 States, while 13 more States lower this to 
T) years, one to 4 years, and one raises it to 7 years. (4) In a limited 
number of communities interest in the education of children below 
kindergarten age has resulted in the establi-shment of demonstra- 
tion or laboratory nursery schools. 

Upper-grade limits of the elementary school are determined largely 
by the type of high-school organization maintained and by the length 
of school life provided. In school systems maintaining the elenien- 
tary and undivided high-school organiaetion, the upper elementary 
■ grade is customarily the eighth. In the case of communities main- 
taining an 11-year school program the upper elementary grade is 
the seventh andj in a fe^ communities still offering a 13-year school 
life, thi.s upper grade is the ninth. Communities offering an 11-year 
.school life and a junior high-school organization are fairly evenly 
divided between apportioning five or six grades to the elementary 
group.® 

During th^roce.ss of reorganization in secondary education there 
is great varilty in grade distribution even within a single school 
sy^m. In one school there may still be eight elementary grades, 
in another seven and in still another but six. The tendency is to- 
ward a general acceptance of the K6-3-^ plan of organization but 
this and the K6-6 plan and the addition of two vears of junior col- 
lege tend to be motlified according to local needs and ideals. A clear 
notion of the present stage of reorganization is given in the chapter 
on secondary education of this biennial report of educational prog- 
ress. In the tables presented in that chapter, the lower gratle desig- 
nated for the junior high school or for the senior high school in 
instances where no junior high-school'ofganization has been effected, 
may be taken to indicate the grade above that which completes the 
elementary unit. 

-- ^ I , -■ ■■■ ■ — I— — — .y. , 

* KlDdersarten-Prlmaxjr Artlcalatlon. Joaepblne MacUtehy. Edacatlonnl Researcb Bul- 
Iptln, CollciTP of Edarntlon, Thfi-Ohlo State Unlyeralty. Vol. IX. No. 1.1. 

• PnbHc-School AttrmUuice A*« In tbe Varloua States. Ward W. Kerie^-ker. of 

Edocatlon, Waablngton, O. C Circular No. 10, Mareb, 1S80. 

•Secondary Education. Ckrl A. JoHen. O. S. Bateau of KdOcallon. Bulletla. iaS9, 
No. 22. Table 2. ' 
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For purposes of this report the following tables give a fairly 
definite picture of the limits within which the elementary school is 
organized. From them it is evident that the larger the city the 
greater are the chances that a child may attend kindergarten, and 
that the smaller the community the greater the chances are that a 
.seven or eight grade elementary curriculum is required and that 
there i.s no junior high school organization. 

Tablk \.—l.oirer.iiradr finiits for elementary mi IuioIm; data /rom 3:2 iS cilieH and 

toirn^ ‘ 


PopuLaion: Size 4^ cities roporling 

1 

’ • 

Number of cities reporting 
lower-grade limit of - 

P«r cent ol citlwj-ejwiing 
lower-grade linnT of — 

Rind ex 
1 garten 

Grade 1 

Total 

Kinder- 

g^tCD 

Grade 1 

Total 

JOO.OOO or more 

01 

4 

05 

93. H5 

0. 15 

100 

30,000 to 100,000 

134 

3C 

170 

78.82 

21. 18 

100 

I0,0t» to 30,000 


lor. 

395 

67.97 

42 03 

100 

2,50010 10,000 

35U 

579 


as. 27 

01.73 

100 

Below 

325. 

1,535 

1,800 

17.47 

K2 53 

100 

Total 

1. lOK 

2, 3*20 

S. 42t 

33. 32 

67. an 

100 


* Data from Tabic 1. BiilletiiL No. Kindenaricn- Primary Education. A SUitistical ami 
Graphic Study. 


Tahijc 2,~llj)pcr-grailf UmitH for' elementary schools t data from 7JS (dtirn 

10,000 population and nutre^ < 
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Number of cities reporting upper-grade 
' llraii of— 

Per ceot of cities reportinK an 
- grade limit of— 

upper- 

PonulAtion: Sire of 









cities roporting 







r* 



Grade 5 

Grade 0 

Grade 7 
or 8 

Total 

Grade 5 

Grade 6 

Grade 7 
or 8 

Total 










100,000 or more .. 

4i 

48 

16 

6K 

6 

70.5 

23. 5 

ion 

30»000 to 100,000 . 

3 

117 

63 

183 

1.7 

A3.0 

34.4 

lUO 

JU.OOO to 30,000 

7 

• 21R 

2fl2 

487 

1.4 

44.8 

53.8 

100 

Total 

U 

3R3 

341 

738 

2 

52 

4t> 

100 


> Data from Table 7, DulietiD» 1089, No. 34, SUtistici of (.'lly School Systems, usioK the lower Ktade 
of the hlRb'Si'hooi oruanliallon as the one above the upper-ftmde limit for the elernentary school The 
oolunm of Mveiith and eighth grades Include* roenrds from junior high school arganliuUoQs which l>ndn 
with grade 8 and from dtia reporting only a senior high school organisatlot). 


C*?a(tscs for exceptional chUdreu , — For the education of children 
having mental or physical handicaps or expressing exceptional 
ability, approximately half of the school systems in cities having 
populations of 10,000 and more provide special classes. Many State- 
supported institutions care for children having aggravated cases 
of physical and mental disorders. These institutions serve both rural 
and city districts. 

Special classes provided in city school sy.stems care for children 
mentally deficient or backward, anemic or tuberculous, deaf or hard 
of hearing, blind or partially seeing, crippled, speech defective, 
delinquent or unstable, and gifted. The type of class most fre- . 
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quently organized is for the mentally deficient or backward child. 
The order in which the classes have been listed imiicates the fre- 
quency with which they occur as reported from cities having 
{copulations of 10,000 and over. 

The importance of the.se classes in the elementary -school organiza- 
tion is being so widely recognized that detailed analyses of the serv- 
ice as now rendered and of the problems involved are given in 
Chapter XI of this biennial report entitled “Education of Excep- 
tional^ Children.” 

NurHery education . — A description of elementary education — the 
Ix'ginning of a child’s school experience — would be incomplete with- 
out recognizing the present interest in educational programs for 
children of preschool age. This intere.st has develof>ed during the 
past decade and the preschool child has been the center of attention 
for a steadily increasing grou|) of scientific workers interested in 
child development. 

No fixed programs are yet accepted for nursery education and the 
suspended judgment of workers in this field as to what constitutes 
the most adequate environment, guidance, and development for young 
children is one of the safeguards to sound growth for this new move- 
ment. To aid in maintaining a high standard for the program of 
work in nursery schools a statement of minimurU essentials ‘ was 
issued by the National Association for Nursery Education,’ t^ name 
accepted in 1930 for the organization which developed from the 
original National Committee .on Nursery Schools. In this pamphlet 
objectives of nursery -school education are described as well as stand- 
ards for the organization and maintenance of the schools. Tlie 

'associations composed" of teachers and leaders in the many fields of 
education and science concerned with pha.ses of child development, 

have conducted three biennial conferences at which pertinent and 
practical problenis of nursery-school education have been discussed. 
Printed reports of two of these conferences have been made available.* 

But four nursery schools were reported as organized in or before 
the year 19if0. In 1930 there were 226 schools. Of these 109 were 
re{K)rted to the Office of Eklucation between 1928 and 1930, an increase 
of 93 per cent. 

■ MIdIdidoi SMentUlH of Norsory School Edocatlon. 8abcominUtiH> of the National 
Committee on Nuraerjr SebooU. National Committee on Nuraerj Scboola. Boae IL 
AUchuler, aecreUU 7 . 795 Lincoln Atc., Wlonetka, III, 

•Conference on Namcry Schools. Report of the SccOiul Conference of Those Inter^tM 
In Nursery Hchoola. held la New York City, Apr. 22-23, 1027. National Commlttciie on ^ 
Nursery Bchoola.^ Conference of Nursery School Workera. called by National Coia- 
ioltte« on Narsery ScboolR. Report of third ooof^reivce. Get 23-25, 1929. National Com- 
mittee on Nyrsery BebooU. Rose H. Alschaler, aecretary, 795 Lincoln Are., Winaetka, 
111, 1930. 
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During the past biennium a special effort has been made to carry 
educational programs for preschool children into the homes and into 
institutions giving them partial or full day care. The need for such 
ptx)grams has been shown in studies made by a committee of the 
AVTiite House Conference which surseyetl and analyzed the human 
and material elements in the environments surround iiijr voun*' 
children.^ ' “ 


ENROLLMENTS 


The elemcnt-ary-school populati&n . — Slightly more limn ‘2!,0(X),tKK) 
children were enrolled in the public elementary schools of the coun- 
try in 1928. The increase in enrollment for the biennium 192G-192H 
was so small as to suggest that there was very little incrcasi', in 
the population of schmil age during that period ami also that ele- 
mentary education is accepted as a part of the life of practically all 
the children living in the United States. 

Of every hundred children enrolled in elementary schools of the 
Unit^'SUtes 44 are in school systems of cities having & population 
of 2,o00 or more and 56 are in school corporations having less than 
2,500 population. No appreciable differences in this ratio for urban 
and rural ® school enrollments appear in the biennium 1!)26— 1928, 
but during the decade 1918-1928 city-school enrollments increased 
22.4 per cent while rural-school enrollments deereu.sed 9.6 jier cent. 
This change doubtless reflects the general trend of jiopulation move- 
ment from the country to the city. It may also suggest consolida- 
tion of rural schools with larger school sy.stems.' 

Consolidated schools have increased on an average of 1^000 yearly 
(luring the past decade.® There has been a corresponding annual 
decrea.se of five thousand 1-rooin schools during this same period. 
The 1-room school, with a single teacher covering all subjects of the 
curriculum for the eight elementary grades, is still the ty£>e of school 
w'hich must of the children living in rural districts attend. 

The composite type of {xipulation of the United States is a pfdti- 
Icm which materially affei-ts the work of puUie schools, pailicii- 
lurly in the elementary grades. The distribution of nationalities for 
the 1920 census shows U jxt cent of the population to bo either for- 
eign bom or of foreign-born pai'cnts and 10 |)cr cent to be negroes. 


^ White Hooae Conference, 1930. 
York, The Osnturjr Ca 86S pp. 


Addresses nnd Abstracts of CommlUee Reports. N<-w 


•Witt the wide variety of InterpretaOon amon« the several Btstea of what conatltutes 
s rural distrk-t It la ilimcult to make comparable Krouplmra of scbWhl eomllmenlH thnaivh 
oot tb«‘ ooontry acconllng to claBaifleattons of urban and rural, e. y.. In the Btalc «f 
MlaalwOppi eomuiunlty haring a population of 1,000 conatltutra n city - and In 
Maasachnsetta “ dty ” schools sre only reported from coBamuoltles barlug a population of 
25p000 and more. 

* Uunil School CoBsoUdatlou. Tluam Covert, i'ampblut No. 0. U. S. Olllcc of Educa- 
UoB, June, 1939. 
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Of the children between the ages of 6 and 13 attending schools, 28 
j)er cent are foreign bom or of foreign-born parents and 9 per cent 
are negroes. The following table shows the degree to which different 
racial groups take advantage of school opportunities: 

Tahix 'i- — Pmroi/Of/r of UnUvd Stahft population in rnrh rarial group 
years of age attending m^hool — 1920 rensuM 


1 

Racial groups 

'■ 1 

Total number. 

Number at- ^ 
lending school; 

Per rent 
.*)tteodiDg 
scl^l 

Nsllvt' whlf<* of native parenlage 

12, 190, 

9.782,259 

80 

Native white of fordid Itaren Lags . 

5. 050, 578 
423.208 

4, 175. M6 

82.87 

Foreign bom white . - . . 

335,570 

79.29 

N’cfiro - 

Z 425 

1.474,030 

65.:i5 

iDcfiaiis, f ’hineee, Japanese, and all others ’ 

72,739 

43,730 

dO. 1 



Total 

19. 992. 947 

' 791. 135 

1 78.9 




\ 


J Comprises Filipinos, llawaiians, Hindus, Koreans, Malays, Maoris, Samoans, and Siamese. 

Problems of pupil-nationality confronting the elementary school 
teacher focus largely on two requisites for good citizenship— coriTct 
use of the English language and acquaintance with and an acceptance* 
of certain desirable social customs. Language diffiailties cause a largo 
part of school retardation. Special attention is necessarily given to 
development of vocabularies, to diction, and to forms of oral ex- 
pression to assure the pupils’ intelligent understanding of lessons in 
such subjects as geography and history and in statements of arith- 
\ inetical problems. Special emphasis in curricula is also necessarily 
"^placed upon social adjustments and habit formation. 

Tliere are wide variations among cities in the magnitude of the 
blem of educating children of different nationalities. These vari- 
ations include cities in certain localities having in their populations 
a great majority of native whites; cities having an enrollment of 
negroes so large as to require dual school systems for white and 
colored children ; cities having many Mexican children, with Spanish 
ns tl^eir native tongue as in Tucson, Ariz., where the Mexican 
pupils constitute 48 per cent of the elementdry-school enrollment; 
and citii^^having a large variety of nationalities and a large pro- 
|)ortion of foreign children in the elementary-schoftl enrollment as 
m Buffalp, where in one school having an enrollment of 320 pupils, 
32 nationalities are found, and where 40.5 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary-gtade enrollment for the city is composed of children hav- 
ing foreign parentage. 

For the next few years this problem of teaching children of 
foreign extraction in schools of the United States will not increase. 
Recent restrictions upon- immi^ation due to unemployment hove 
caused a 70 per cent rodiictioii in the number of immigrants admitted 
to this country between the first five mouths of the present fiscal 
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yeai'-July to Novemb^, 1930, and the five following months, Decem- 
ber, 1930, to April, 1931-— when the restrictive order began t(» 
function. 

Grade dittnbvtwn of More children ai'e enrolled in 

the kindergarten and the first three grades than in grades 4 to 6. By 
far the largest enrollment occurs in the first grade^jdiich is used as an 
adjustment as well as an entrance grade by the ^>i(5hTOl systems in cities 
not maintaining kindergartens and by those |f^roviding kiniilergaitens 
hut enrolling a large entrance group of children who didmot attend 
kindergarten. The drop in enrolment in tjie group of/elemcntni v 
grades starts with the fourth grad^^d deciHsej/sharp from 
then on through the seventh and eightlfgrades. Decreases in the 
number of children attending school in these upper elementary 
grades aw often attributed to economic pressure which requires 
children to go to work as soon as the law permits and also to the 
children’s lack of interest in school work. Much is being done to 
correct this last difliculty through departmentalization of upper- 
grade work, through teaching methods which solicit the pupil’s 
interest and effort, and through the junior high-school program. 

The distribution of elementary-grade enrollments among the 
grades and the kindergarten and changes in this di.stribution during 
the decade 191B-1928 are shown by the following figures: 


Tahlb 4. — Etuvlltnenit »n kindcrgartm-elcmenUirn grades for 1018 and 19J0 
Hho\ring perrmJage d(ntribulion among gradcn and jur cent of iiinTnue or 
docrmse for the demde * 


1 

Orados 

- " ■ . ■ — — -- - ' k ““ — 

Enrollments 

I 

Peixxmtage dUlri- 
butlon among 
grades 

Percent 
of change 
for d«'- 
adc, 

Increase 
(-!“) or 
dfcreaso 
(-) 

1918 

1928 

1018 

1028 

f 

Klodftrfvten. 

435,877 

096,490 

130 

138 

-HKX6 


4,323,170 

4,171.037 

2186 

19.61 

-3. 6 

? S 


asia64o 

15.70 

1128 

-fB 


2,52i215 

2,061.977 

13.34 

1161 

-1-6 5 

< — - ! 

2, 44a 571 

2,63t 474 

1190 

1186 

+7.6 


2,128,086 

2,456,466 

11.26 

il.46 

+ 14.4 


1,85^770 

2,248,443 

9.71 

ia65 

+211 

i 

1.482,076 

2.021.636 

7.84 

0.66 

+36 36 


1, 14a 804 

l.Ma364 

6.03 

7. 47 

. +10.4 

Toui 

l8.9ia6Q6 

21, ML 417 

loaoo 

loaoo 

+ 114 


' DaU trom Table 2, Bulletin, igso, No. 5, Statistlca of SUte School Syetemg. 


The distribution with reference to kindergarten enrollment, varies 
materially with the several States. For example, kindergarten en- 
loUmenta in Michigan comprise 12 per cent and first-grade enroll- 
ments 14 per cent of the total elementary enrollment for that State. 
In Ar k ansas no kindergarten enrollmente are reported and first-grade 
eifinoUments comprise 24 per cent of the total elementary enrollment. 
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Increases and decreases in Enrollments for individual grades dur- 
ing the decade 1918-1^8 show the major change in kindergarten 
enrollments. Tlie decrease in tinst-grade enndlinents may be due both, 
to the decrease in birth rate and to a possible improved system of 
classifying school entr^ts. The increase in enrollments for the in- 
termediate and upper grades may perhaps be attributed to the appeal 
of the junior high-school organization to pupils of this age. It may 
also be attributed to bettor administration of existing school attend- 
anee. laws, and other factoi*s. 

THE STAFF 

Neir Hcrvlcca provided , — A typical element ary -school staff of not 
many years ago included a principal or head teacher and a teacher 
for each grade or class. Current directories of city-school systems 
testify to the new services provided in elementary seliools. 

Lor Angeles: Sun room, agriculture, foreign opportunity, home tH'onomlos, 
shoe Rhop, art leather, cobbling, manual education, gliding. ailJuRlinent, little B 1. 

Berkeley: Adjustment, opportunity, playground director. 

Providence: Home visitors, ungraded, auditorium, library, fresh air, dis- 
cipline, backward children, assistant principal. 

Seattle: Junior primary, foreign. 

Minneapolis: Subnormal, physician, nurse, baMis, speech, sight saving, visit- 
ing teacher. 

Cincinnati: Foreign s|M>akiiig, sight sa\1ng, remcKlial. o|M>n air. mental dofoc- 
tlvo, library, auditorium. 

It is evident that these illustrations fall into three classes : ( 1 ) Xew 
instructional offerings^ (2) provision for pupils’ special difficulties, 

. and (3) adoption of certain responsibilities for social service. 

Certification and tearhinej standarda. — One influential factor in 
establishing teaching standards in the public schools is the granting 
of teachers’ certificates. The duration of certificates, the grades or 
subjects included in the permission to teach, the preparation require*! 
of candidates, and the agencies authorized to issue certificates aiv 
a matter for State determination.’® In many States overlapping 
exists among the types of certificates available for teachers, especially 
in the field of kindergarten-primary and general elementary grade 
work. 

A ■* 

Many certification difficulties are enumerated and explained in a 
stud|ip<de to help Nebraska " clear its own aeries of regulations and 
large number of authorized certificating agencies. Contributions 
for this study were made by 41 States. Among the 17 recommenda- 
tions made at the conclusion of the study are the following: The 

wBeriew of Educational LeglaUtlon. 1920-30. Ward W. Kocoecker. Office of Rdnca- 
Uon, Bolletlii, 1981. No. 20. 

>*TIm Preaent Btatua of Certiflcatlon In NeOraaka. Heriiert L. Cnahlag. BzooirU la 
Thlrty-fltit Biennial Report of the State SapartnteBdeat of Public laatmcUoa. NeknuUa, 
1990-1981. Pp. 49-70. 
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various (certification) classifications must be self-explanatory with 
reasonable distinction between the responsibilities of the different 
teaching positions^ there should be a period of teaching apprentice- 
ship; all certificates should be issued through one central office; there 
should be no distinction as to the number of years* * training re<]uired 
for rural and urban schools; certificates should never be permanent 
in the sense that they are valid for life regardless of whether the 
holder stays in the profession and whether or not she makes addi- 
tional professional preparation. The protection which well-organ- 
ized certification programs can give to the schools is evident. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR 

Length of school term . — Children in the elementary schools of th^ 
United States have an average of 172 days for their school year. 
This is an increase of 10 days or about half a school month between 
the years 1920 and 1928. On an average the elementary school year 
is a week shorter than the year provided for secondary schools. 

The length of school year varies among the States. The range 
in 1928 was from an average of 138.9 days in Arkansas to an average 
of 188 days in New Jersey. The school year also vari^ according 
to urban and rural districts. A shorter school year prevails in rural 
* schools. One comparison “ gives an average of 18J1 days in city 
schools and only 166 to the rural schools. Equalization funds op- 
erating in three-fourth|t of the States are helping to increase the 
minimum length of sciTool year in districts where education needs 
have increased disproportionately with their taxable wealth. Since 
these district^^usually rural — contribute to urban wealth, the urban 
areas are called upon to give financial assistance. 

In several States specific statements arq made indicnting that 
benefits from the equalization fund are dependent upon a certain 
specified length of school term. For example, in Alabama the state- 
nient occurs “ Beginning October 1, 1928, the county shall have pro- 
vided for the preceding year a school term of at least 140 days, 
and in New York State “ No district shall be entitled 
to any portion of such school moneys (equalization fund) on such 
apportionment unless the report of the trustees for the preceding 
school yeay shall show that a common school was supported in t^o 
district and taught by a qualified teacher or by successive qualified 
teachers for not less than 190 days. • • * ” “ 

« Rani School CtreaUr No. 27, Some ComptratlTe StatlsUca of Pnbllc4khool BdonUon 
In Urban and Rural Communitl^ W, H. Qamnnita. * Ofl&ca of ESducalioti.. October, 1028. 

aectioa on eqoailiaUon runda In Yol 1« c2l 1 of thla furrei for a 

detaDad treatment of the anbject 

^ State Scliool Taxes and School Fonda and Tbelr Apporttonnaant Vletclier H. Swift 
and Bmoa L. Zimmerman. Bureau of Bdacatlon Bulletin, 1928, No. 20. • 

• Bducatlonal Law ai( Amended to July 1, 1980. UalTeraltjL of the State of Hew York 
Bnllida No. 097. 
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In many cities fthe school year is extended by means of summer 
sessions and in three or four instsmoes by an all'jraar organisation 
of the schools. Summer sessions range fr^m 5 to 10 weeks in length 
with the majority planned for a 6 -weeks’ term. All elementary 
grades are included by some school systems while others limit the • 
summer work to the mtermediate or upper elementary grades. 

Approximately two^thirds of the large cities having 100,000 popu- 
lation or more offer summer session work for elementary school chil- 
<lren; not quite a half <41 per cent) of the cities having 80,000 t<» 

100.000 population, and a fifth of the cities having populations of 

10.000 to 30,000 have summer sessions in elementary schools. 

The all-year school’® has been offered by a few city school systems 
as a plan for increasing economic and educational efficiency. Under 
. this plan the school year is divided into quarters, the summer session 
becofffing ai^ntegral quarter of the whole year’s program. It is re- 
ported to obviate defects in the short summer session plan by con- 
sidering it a term in which work is carried on at the normal rate of 
progress. A child may cover one grade and a third of another grade 
during the four quarters of the school year. One of the funda- 
mental argunjents in favor of this program is that a child will com- 
plete the school curriculum in a shorter time than by attending only 
the commonly accepted school year. 

The day's The majority of children enrolled in kinder- 

gartens attend school a half-day session of 2 V^ or 8 hoars. It is 
interesting, however, to note that, particularly in small towns and 
villages, more thk'n a quarter of the kindergarten enrollment is car- 
ried for the full elementary-school day.” A number of school sys- 
tems in large cities are providing a full-day session to care for 
socially handicapped children and for children chronologically eli- 
gible but mentally unready for customary first-grade work. 

In the first and second grades the median school day is 4 hours 36 
minutes and 4 hours 46 minutes in length, exclusive of noon or 
recess periods.” The range in length is from 2 % to 6 V 2 hours. 
For the other elementary grades the median school day is 5 hours 
with a range from 4 to 6 hours. 

All-Year School Organliatlon. V^'^arren A, Boe. Bdocattooal Method. Vol. JC. No. 2. 
November, 1980, 

The Bffecta of AD-Tear School* Upaa Popii AdtaaceineDt George J. Biinkerhoff. Bda- - 
catlODal Method, Vol. X, No. 8. December, 1930. 

SigDlOcant Movements In tity School Systems. W. 8. Deffeobaugh. U. 8. Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1929, No. 16. 

Klndorftarten ^fllnAry Education A BUtlstlcal and Graphic Btudy. U. 8. Office of 
Education, BuUetlii, 1980, No. 30. 

^ Lehfth of School Day, Bumn of BdUcatloii, City School Leaflet No. 25, July, 

1927. ’ * ^ 
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During the school day time is divided among the many subjects 
and activities of the curriculum.*® In keeping vrith the principles 
of teaching method underlying the activity tjpe of curriculums and 
the “ unit of work ” method of teaching many variations from the 
generally accepted time schedule have been made. A flexible ad- 
justment of time allotted ^ the school activities is encouraging 
group work and giving opportunity for attention to individual 
needs among the children. 

The increasing number of subject fields to be included in the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum and the resultant demand for teachers 
who have had specialized training in specific fields (Such as Bcience, 
industrial art, social studies) have occasioned variations in types of 
administrative organization in elemental schools. Departmentali- 
zation of certain subjects has long been common because of the ad- 
vantage of localizing the equipment, securing teachers having spe- 
cial training, limiting the number of fields in which ^ teacher must 
be res^nsible, and providing pupils the opportunity of working 
with different teachers. 

To provide an enriched curriculum which sliall include science, 
dramatics, industrial arts, physical education, and to increase the 
capacity of a building by making the greatest iwssible use of all of a 
buildings facilities at a given time, the platoon or work-skudy-play 
plan of school organization has develoj^ed and is in use in niorc than 
217 cities in 40 States and Hawaii, ^ 

The cooperative group plan of organization which has been de- 
veloped recently aims to secure for elementary school pupils imlarged 
curriculum opportunities and contact with teachers who are to aome 
eatent specializing in certain fields, such as the language field, the 
science field, the industrial and fine arts field, and the social studies 
field. The four or five teachers- responsible for the work of the same 
pupils in these fields form the cooperative group to plan the program, 
discuss the activities and progress of their pupils, and by such co- 
ordinated planmng to integrate rather than to separate the various 
fields of study. 

Many public-school programs aiv also including some proviaion 
for out-of-school activities. In some instances these programs are 
carried on under the supervision of the school faculties; in other 
instances qjlose cooperation exists between the school and municipal 

"How Schoolt Dm Thrif TIjne. Henry Carlton M.nn. Tocher# College Contributloo. 
to BdaMtioo No, SSa. Toaefaora ColIeiK, Colwnbla Un«Ter«lty. IMS. 

The Organised Beceac. Marie M. Ready. U. 8. OQco pt EdUCtUoa, PamDlilet No 2 
March, 1980. 

Program MaUng in SmaU Blemeotary Bcheoli. HolIU L. Canwell. DiTlalon of Surveya 
and Weld Stadlea, Oeona Peabody CoUegt tow Taacbtn, Naaballlo. Tenn.. 1980. T7 p. 
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recreation departments with out-of -school play supervised 6y the lat- 
ter departments. In still other instances school property is loaned 
to outside agencies for recreational purposes — agencies which in turn 
supply programs for school children. A survey of enactments rela- 
tive to the use of school playgrounds has been made recently by the 
Office of Education. 

Statements indicating tlie effect of these enactments ap|)ear in 
many reportgpf rom superintendents of city schools, e. g. : 

An extension of the playgroundn was *^utlioiized Inst f^rtng. As a first 
experiment 12 schools In the city were open from 3.30 to 6.30 p. m. on each 
school day from tlie first Monday in May until the close of tlie schoid year. 
Experience with the after school use of playgrounds suggests tlie conclusion 
that their continuance, and possibly their extension, is Justified.— Neven/p- 
Sixth Annual Report, Board of Education, 8t. Loui$, Md, 19S0, 

Playground activities are conducted after school hours and on Saturday 
niomingg duriug the spring and fall months, and througliout the summer, 
on 90 playgrounds and on 46 atiiletic fields. Approximately 600 traineil 
teachers are engaged In this work. Fully eQuli^[>ed children’s corners and 
atlileUc fields are generously patronized. The fact that, of this country's 
cities, Boston stands fourth In congestion of population indicates the im- 
portance of caring for the children on properly equlpiied and supervised ureas 
set Hart for this purpose.— A«»«a/ Report of the Superintendent, Bonton, 
ilaaf; 1929. 

Among other activities, aside from playground programs, for 
after-school hours are classes 1^ art museums, music centers, garden 
clubs, religious education under supervision of the several religiou.s 
denomination, and the great variety of recreational programs pro- 
vided by such agencies as the 4-H Clubs, the Boy and Girl Scouts 
of America, etc. A report of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protectioi) estimates that such organizations serve 
11,000,000 children. 

THE COST OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In 1927-28 the total enrollment in public elemejitary schools (in- 
cluding kindergartens) and public high schools was 26,170,696, and 
the total expenditure, including outlays, wa.s $2,184,847,200, This 
is an average expenditure of $86.77 per pupil enrolled. Coiinileto 
statistics are not available to show the proportionate cost for ele- 
mentary and high school pupils, but returns from 16 States which 
report costs separately show a cost of $80.49 per elementary school 
pupil attending in 1927-28 ; ** a similar computation of the returns 
from 16 States shows a cost of $169.96 per pupil attending regular 
and vocational hi^h schools. 

» Slndy of tho Week-Day Blbl*. School In Oregon. F. Fx Powon nnd If. P. Rainey. 
Elementary School Journal. 28 : 460-466, mrunry, 1028. f 

” Statiatka of State School Syatein. Oflee of Educatloa. / Uulletta, ]U;10, No. 3. Woah- 
Ington, D. C.t Oovemment Printliig OBce. / 
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U. THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

METHOD IN TIIK KLEMKTeTAKT W/HIKH. 

From Middletown comes a description of elementary education as 
it was observed in 1925 : 

The school, like the factory, Is a thoroughly rejrlmentod world. Imiiiovubti' 
5?eut!» In orderly rows fli the sphere of activity of each child. For nil, from 
the timid 0-yonr-old cnterluR for the first time to the most nssurt*<l hleh-school 
senior, the trenernl routine Is much the same. Bolls divide the day Into |s‘rlo(Is. 
For the O-yenr-olds the pcrlmls are short (15 to 25 minutes) and varlcnl: lii 
siune they leave their seats, pln.V Kames, and act out. mnke-helleve stories, id- 
thou)?ii in “ recitation periods” all movement is prohibited. As they crow older 
the taboo upon physical activity bocoines stricter, until by the third or fourth 
.voiir practically all movement is forl)ldden except the marchln); from one set 
of seats to another between periods, a brief Interval of prescribed exercise dally, 
and perlotls of manual tmlnlnjit or home economics once or twice a week. There 
are “study-periods ” ip which children leurn “lessons” from “textbooks” pre- 
scribed by the State and “recitation periods” In which they tell an adult 
teacher what the book bus said ; one hears children reidtlng the buttles of the 
(Mvll War In one recitation period, the rivers of Africa In another, the “ pans 
of speecdi " in a third ; the method Is much the .same.” 

On the other hand another quotation yields the followin'; descrip- 
tion of instruction : 

Here Is a group of 6 and 7 year olds. They dance ; they sing ; they jilny housi^ 
and build villages; they keep store and take care of pc>ts; they inodcriii clay 
and sand ; they draw and paint, read and write, make up stories and dramatize 
them; they work In the garden; they chum, and weave, and cook. 

A group Is Inventing dances, which we are told, are for a pageant. In a 
darkened room films are being shown. A high-school clam i.s teaching the 
seventh grade how to use the library in looking op information on n g<H)grn))by 
topic. A primary class Is getting ready for an excursion on the morrow to a 
bakery. Another has Jnst returned from a trip to a woolen mill. All about 
their room are bulletias and pictures depicting the history of clothing. * * • 

In another hoUdlog we come across a shopAvhere one is wiring a doll house 
for electric lights and another Is making rongh-und-rcu'dy rofleCtoscopes. Over 
all the walls are blncprints, maps, and posters, and iiKHlels of things made and 
in the making — ships, steam engines, cars, airplanes, submarines, sets for soeiips. 
and even the swords and bucklers of medieval armor.” 

Everywhere these contrasts are apparent, for elementary schools 
are quite generally attempting to modernize their instructional prac-, 
tice in harmony with their belief that learning is active and that 
effective instruction consists of bringing about the situations in which 
many desirable learning activities will take place. ^ 

Common practice probably falls somewhere between the two pic- 
tures drawn above. Indications that this is true are common. 

'' * Lorad, Robert 8 h and Lynd. HpIpo llerrell. UliliUetown, A 8tud^ in Contpmpnrnry 
.Viserif^ Culture. New Tork, Uercourt, Brace It Co., 1929. 1*. 188. 

” Rogg, HaroM 0., and Rhiinwker, Ann. The Cblld-Centered School. New York, World 
Book Co., 1928. .Fp, 

Tn652’— 31 2 
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1. Several State departments have recently issued courses or out- 
lines for activity programs. The Alnbanm Course of Study for JKlc- 
nientary N luolsMiaiO) lists many types o^ activities in Lh sub- 
ject of study. The Califoriim Teachers Gif le to Oiild Dcveloi)- 
ment (1930) ..escribes in detail an activ JprogranC.for S 
^'arton-prnnary grades. In North Carolina the State superintendent 
of public insti-uct.on issued a report on “activity programs, projects, 
losea^ch studies, etc.” for 192^U29. A report of the committee on 
elementary education of the New York Coimdl oi Superintendents, 
publhshed by the Lniversity of the State of New Y^k (1929) in- 
c iides descriptions of classroona activities selectetl liecniise they “in- 
philosophy at work in New York’s elementary 

2, Many schools are including activity periods or free-choice 
periods in their daily programs: For instance, the Alabama State 
Course of Study includes in the program for 6-grade 3-teacher 
schcKds ft free period for self-initiated work at the opening* of enclr 
sc loo ( ay in the first grade, and such a period onc^ a week for the 
other grades. In emphasizing the need for varied programs one 
Cl y superintendent writes: “These schools undertake to provide for 
all pupils opportunities that answer individual need.s as well us grouD 
needs. In our modern .school buildings attractive, homelike; ami 
clean, an atm(«phere of intei^est, industry, and cooperation prevails, 
each pupil enjoying the advantages of a school program rich in a 
variety of .subjects and activities designed to meet individual ne4ds 
and differences and to fit for the life and work of men and women ” ** 

3. Among the new and outstanding books each year are a number 
wh(«e viewpoint is distinctly toward the less formal and more indi- 
vidimhzed ^eth^s of cla^room procedure. The “ Sixty Educa- 

lonal Books published in the Journal of the National Edu- 

cation Association for March, 1929, included 10 such publications 
among which were Tlie New Leaven, by Stanwood Cobb; The 

Group-Study Plan, by E. R. Maguire; and An Adventure with Chil- 
dren, by M. H. Lewis. 

AU of these things evince a steady interest' in the establishment of 
^ classroom programs which shall combine with the other hours of the 
children’s day to make for their/all-round development tlu-ough 
work and play and association witiV others. ‘ 

PROORE68 CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

mU/tin. tU Curriculum construction has emerged 

within the last decade from an individual responsibility assumed by 
state or city superintendents to a problem of suffic ient magnitude 

-lour Srhooln-Thtlr Ererydiy Now Britain Schoolo. New Britain, Conn. 
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to enlist the service of curriculum specialists and of State and 
National educational agencies, and the establishment of departments 
of curriculum research in cities. The iaitial impetus to tlie move- 
ment is usually credited to Bobbitt, whose book, The Curriculum, 
appeared in 1918. In 1920 The Elementary School Curricnlum was 
published by Bonser, i^pd in 1924, Curriculum Construction by 
Charters, ^ach of these writers indicates the need of principlescof 
. curriculnin construction in hmmbny with a progiain or a philosophy 
of educat^n. ^ \ 

Until Jhe past decade few curriculum studies had appeared. 
Doctor Chai-ters reported only 66 that haiH^em published in the 
10-year period prior to 1923.”, But during this past decade literally . 
thousands of studies appeared, dealing with the curriculum and the 
technique of cuiriculura construction. 

Previous to this decade two techniques of curriculum investigation 
were common Those techniques involved in' the analysis of existin^^^ 
cuniculmn programs and those involved in the analysis of activities 
or uses which adults and ‘children hatT^fiJl^a given skill or item of 
information. The past 10 years have witnessed the development* ** of 
other methods of curriculum research. A recent publication of the 
State Department of Public Instruction of South Dakota lists 14 
approaches to curriculum construction.” 

Certain national organizations have contributed e.xceptionally 
valuable material on phases of curriculuip study during the past 
decade. The department of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association has issued a series of yearbooks on the curriculum. 
Over 300 school systems, colleges, and universities cooperated in the 
national-program of curriculum construction suggested in the Third 
Yearbook of the department of superintendence. .Part I of the 
Third Yearbook of the department of superintendence presented, 
a plan for a national program of cooperative curriculum construc- 
tion and included a review of selected studies, which the committee 
regarded of greatest value to superintendents of schools faced with 
the problem of curriculum construction. Part II raises problems 
in relation to differentiation of curricula to meet community needs 
and variations and individual differences and an analysis of research 
studies in the elementary-school subjects, giving the problems 
studied, methods of work, and findings. Three issues of the Research 
Bulletin of the National !^ucation Association deal- with curriculum 
constnicti6n^ in the publ^schools. Both volumes of the Twenty- 

*Clurter«, W. W., PurrUsihim ‘ ConAtniotlon. Now Tyk, The Marinllliin Co., 1921. 
it», 113-iiT, lea-ito. 

** Prellinliiarjr Exports on Appronche« to and TtUMirlcn Uei^rdinK Cmrlriilum ConAtruc- 
tIoD, General Aims and Guiding Principles of Education fo{ the 8tat^ of Houth Uakofii. 
8tnte Deportment of Public Instruction Pierre, 8. Dak., 1930. 
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sixth Yearbook of tlie National Society for the Study of Education ! 
cover phases of curriculum construction. Part I presenting the his-^ | 
tory of cuiriculuin making and Part II giving the principles 
fundamental to curriculum construction. 

Two conferences of national and international significance to the 
curriculum and the educational process have been held within the 
past year: The International Congress on Mental Hygiene, and The 
White House Conference on Health and Protection, The studies 
•uid reports of these conferences furnish the basis for consideration 
of the most vital factors in the determination of the curriculum, 
inoluclinp the child g j>hy8ical, mental, and social capacity, and the 
environmental factors which influence him. The reports of thes(« 
conferences challenge many of the assumptions and practices of the 
(‘Icmontary-school curriculum and the educational process. 

ruMctJvm consti^tion. ir.. flie Sfafes.—Except in California, Del- 
aware. and Maryland. State courses of study are published by Stdtc 
departments of education. The State law of California provided 
for a State curriculum commission in> 1927, -and designated that its 
personnel shall consist of the superintendent of public instruction and 
10 additional appointive members to include' at least one county su- 
perintendent, one city sui>erintendent, one high-school principal, ouc 
elementary -scliqol principal, one college teacher of education, and ofte 
( lassr(M)m teacher. The State Department of Education of Delaware 
adopted the curriculum for the elementary schools of the State of 
Minnesota, published in 1928, and has simo published an outline to 
supplement it. The State suprintendent^f Maryland contends that 
<he“ State department has no laboratory to test out a course of study. 
r/ic making of a course of xtvdy U one of the vioat iinportaitf 
Inxtmnu'nts of county superoi^wny 

State officials no longer limit the entire responsibility for the con- 
struction of the curriculum to the members of their own office or 
assign it- to a subject matter or educational specialis-t. Active coop- 
eration in cucriculum construction by all educational ag<jncics in the 
.State is gaining in practice if we may judge by programs of curri(5u- 
liyn constructiorv in operation in some of the States and .by the pn - 
Bunnel of the statoTwide committees. ?. • . , 

The State Department of Education of Minnesota jilaces the n»- 
spotisiblify of curriculum construction primarily upon its own mem- 
bership. The largest representati\e. groups participating in curricu- 
lum- construction in California are supervisors and directors of*in- 
struction and 'classroom teachers; in Iowa, heads of departments, dir 
rectors, professors of education in universities and colleges, and city 
and ct)unty superintendents of schools; fh North Dakota, county 
.^uperintemlents of scliools a^d directors and professors of education ; 
in South Da'k<»ta^ city, and county superintendents of sehools, di-., 
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rectors and professors of education, and teachers; in West Virginia, 
teachers in elementary grades and in one and two room schools, and 
principals of high schools, elementary, tfnd 2-toom rural *schools. 

Participation' by the classroom teachers is recognized in programs 
of curriculum construction which include I'opre.sentatives of educa- 
tional agencies of the State. In Louisiuiia all teaclicrs wore given 
opportunity to cooj)erufe in the construction of courseii of study. In 
California 62 j>er cent of the members, of\a curriculum committee of 
122 persons were classroom teachers in the elementary grades: and 
in West Virginia 140, or 42 per cent of the 330 members of the cur- 
riculum committee, were teaching in the elementary school. 

Extensive participation of teachers in the work of curriculum con- 
struction in the State of Alabama was made possible by the organi- 
zation of the program of work upon certain defined basic principles. 
These principles are: That curriculum construction 4|^ould be con- 
tinuous; that many members of interested educational agencies should 
participate in the work; that the ^rvices of curriculum and subject 
matter specialists should be employed; that resj>onsibility should be 
placed upon one person .responsible to the State superintendent of 
public instruction, who would assign responsibility of special work 
to small committees; and that classroom tjachers should participate 
in the .selection and organization of educational materials. 

These committees stated si)ecific objectives and criteria consistent 
with their conception of education. The plan of organization <tf 
the curriculum .may be ijlustratod by the section for fourlh-gnide' 
arithmetic. It includes sjiecific objectives, books and materials needed 
by the teacher, examples of units of work used by Alabama teachers, 
.suggestions for methods of procedure such as testing, time allot- 
ment, difficulties j>eculiar to the grade, diagnostic and remedial 
work, aritlrmetic vocabulary, and desirable standards of achievement 
for the exceptional a«d average child. Likewise, in the content 
studies the suggested units of work indicate points of emphasis, 
suggested approaches, and suggested activities with desirable attain- • 
ments for the average child. 

Legal provisions affect the construction of courses of study in 
three ways: (1) By prescriptions with respect to tlie content of the 
curriculum; (2) by the requirements of State and county textbook 
«* adoption or the printing of State textbooks a^^d (3) by provision 
for State curriculum construction committees.; Most of the laws 
enacted in relation to the subject matter of the curriculum vary in 
, nature from general statements requiring the inclusion of a subject 
in the curriculiyn to rather specihe details, ^ho number %i subject^ 
^nd activities prescribed ranges from 6 in the ^tate of Arizona to 
29 in' the State of Wisconsiq, according to Lido and the report of 
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the research division of the National Education Association. Ac- 
cording to Flanders, prescriptions totaling 926^were in force in 1923. 
A, State curriculum conunissiou for California and a State coui*so. 
of study cortunittee for Alabama are provide<l by law. 

State-wide adoption of textbooks is required in 26 States. Tlie 
State printing of textbooks is required in the States of California 
and Kansas. The practice of uniform selection of textbooks througli- 
out some Stat^ has exercised a dcmiinant influence upon the cur- 
riculum. This influence may seriously affect the,educational prog- 
ref^ of (diildren by limitinp thc'source pf selective material, bv rc- 
<linring that adopted textbooks must be used for a stated length of 
time, and by desi^ating the personnel which is to make the selection 
of textbooks. 

Certain administrative problems make it difficult for State edu- 
cational agencies to provide for the varying needs of pupils in the 
States. Among these are the formulation of plans of organization 
which will meet the varying needs of children enrolled in all grades 
and taught by one or two teachers and the provision for children of 
kindergarten age and for special groups. 

The organization of the curriculum which fits a graded school will 
not facilitate educational' progress in one and two teacher schools. 
Vet consistent efforts to graft upon the one and two teacher schools 
courses of study designed on a/i 8-grade basis of organization have 
l>een and are to-day predominant in practice. The difficulty of using 
in one and two teacher schools courses of study organized for schools 
•HT-^which a sufficient number of pupils are enrol Iwl to employ a 
t^her for each grade has been recognized by the educational offi- 
ci aJs the States of California, Illinois, Kansa.s, Montana, New' 
^*^%?*North Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming in the pub- 
lication of s^'iarate bulletins or courses of study for the rural 
schools. These separate courses of .study offer-"^i<Src extcnjyve and 
complete plans for adaptations, alterations, aiuK combination of 
^pwdes and of subject matter than is provided in single, publications 
^ intend^ for all types of .schools. 

^ Experimentation as a motho<l of curriculum con.struction, which 
w'as 90 succes.sfully reported by Codings, is gaining as a procedure 
for solving the problems of the one and two teacher .schools. Ex- 
- perimental and demonstration schools have been estaWishetl and con- 
dnated in several schools of the State of California ; in Wilton, Conn. ; 
Georgetown, Del. ; the Rogers Clark Ballard Memdrial School near 
Louiflfville. Ky.; the Porter School of Kirksville, Mo.; the Quaker 
Grove School of Warren County, N. J.; and the schools of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. In these schools the ntilization of the resources of 
the environment, the recognition of the needs of children living on 
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* farms, and the peculiar problems inherent in the organization of the 
one and twq teacher schools are recognized as basic curriculuhi 
problem^. 

The needs of special groups are met by separate courses of study in 
some of the States. Children are admitted to school at 5 years of 
age in the States of Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, and New York, and at 4 years 
in the State of Wiscon^n. Curriculum content for immature an»l 
young children unable to do regular first-grade work has been pn>- 
vided in the courses of study in the States of California, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Ohio. Courses of 
study for mentally retarded children are provided in the States of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin. The State 
of Texas prepared a course of study for non-English speaking pupils 
in 1930. The State of Louisiana published a course of study for 
negfo schools in 1926. 

V The curriculum and its problems are receiving increasing attention 
in the State educational surveys. Among the problems studied are 
length of school year, time allotment, camses of pupil failure, classi- 
fication and promqlion, pupil progress, and principles of curriculum 
t onstruction. The California Curriculum Study is devoted entirely 
to the problem of the curriculum. Among other State surveys which 
have dealt with curriculum problems \vithin the decade are the 
'following: 

Report of the Educfftlonal Survey ComnuKRion and Surve.v Staff to tlio 
Legislature, State of Florida, 3929. 

Report of a C'oDunisalon Api>olnted to Make a Study of the Entire Public 
Education System and Suggest Improvements, State of Ml.sslsslppi [19251, 

Eightieth Report of the Public Schools of the State of Mlssonrl, June 30, 
3929, Pts. I and II. Jefferson City, Mo. ^ 

Report of the Commission to Survey Public Education. Antborlsed by the 
Slate Legl.slatnre, New Jersey, 19W, ^ 

Rural School Survey of New York States ' Ithaca, NJ T„ 1922, 

Texas Educational Survey Report.^ Course of Study and In.'^tructlon. Vul. V. 
Austin, Tex., 1924. j 

Report to the Educational Comm^lon of Virginia of a SilVvey of the Public 
)<klncatlonal System of the State. Rlehmoivtf, Va., 3928. ^ 

Curriculum construction in city school systems. — There lias been 
extensive activity in curriculum coMtyuction in citiw during the past 
two years, Ohrriculum construction has been assigned as a function 
to a department of instructional or curriculum research in 71 cities. 
Of these 10 were established within the biennium 1928-1930. 

The work of curriculum construction in cities has proceeded pri- 
marily along three lines of development: The study of problems 
fundamental to curriculum construction; the establishment of curric- 
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Ilium reiitors for i^seardi ami the experimental developincnt of 
furriciiluni iiniterials: ami city-wide j»rf*pranis for curricidiim coti- 
^t met ion oil ji eoo|K'rativ«‘ ha>i'-. 

Prol»leni> wliieli are vital to the selection und oriranization of con- 
tent of the curriculum are studied by the Division of Curriculum 
Research in Detroit, and the Division of K<lucational Research in ’ 
Philadidpliia. The Division of Curriculij^ni Research in Detroit was 
I'stahlished in lf>28-29, ‘‘to determine by scientific methods how 
instruction * • * mav contribute to the "oals of education ; what 

>houhl be tau|rht. by what methoij, and at what maturity level; and 
m what extent results are in loM'ping with educational objectives.” 
The method by which the ilivision works is intlicatcvl by the investi- 
pitions made prior to the development of materials of instruction in 
arithmetic. They wem: “(c) A study to obtain an inventory of 
arithmetical abilities; (f>) a comparison oK^iethods by which pupils 
of the fourth prade solve arithmetic problems; (r) an experiment 
to judere the diffeivnee in effectiveness lietween a twenty and a thirty 
minute clas.< |tori(Kl for second-grade pupil.s; {<!) a study in. the 
sei’ond and third crudes to compare the .effectiveness; of lenmiiigr 
uumlier combinatioiLs by direct and indirect Inethods ami (c) the 
jireparation of tests on the work of each half prude in cooperation 
with the Department of Resea ix*h. 

1 he ilevelojimenjts in subject matter have been (1) the organization 
of a course to provide opportunities for children in the elementary 
•>-ohool to become acquainted with nature: (2) provisions for active 
participation in musical programs^ (3) experiinental w**rk in the 
organization of a free activity program in 4R social scii'ncc; (4) 
prepanition of instructional materials for sjx'cific needs, sm li as a 
story of Detroit for children in Grade 3; and (,’)) the developiiient^of 
the C’hihlfei^Museuin. According to the it?|M»rt, “ practiciilly every 
plia^extif llie Vuniculuin is ‘reinforced by matoriuK of the imi- 
scufu * * *. It is hoped to give the child op|xuUuuty for work- 

in|g along .some line in which he is particularly interested, hut which 
isjtoo sj)ecialized to be included in the regular curriculum." 

II Philadelphia a study was made of the problem of ability group- 
The conclusions reached according to the Report of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Re.search and Results for 193p were that the 
nge of achievemeiit'ainong the schools varies so much (hat no given 
(hrriculum can be assigned to a given group in . all of the schools, 
that a homogeneous group according to ability may not be 
ho>fiogeneous in all it.s important traits, consequently it is iini>ossiblo 
^or teadiers to swure superior re.sults by addressing instruction do the 
average performance the gneup. “Ability grouping must, there- 
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fore, bo looked upoD, not as a means of reducing the aniouni and 
kinds of individualization, but rather as a device for increasing the 
effectiveness of individualization, by restricting its field of activity.” 

The curriculum centers in Baltimore and Cleveland vrill illustrate 
two methods of experimental work in curriculum construction. 

Curriculum study centers were organized in the public schools 
of Baltimore: “(1) To provide an opportunity for the application 
of progressive principles of education; and (2) to serve as try-out 
centers for curriculum materials and methods.” During the* past 
}ear a total number of 98 teachers in 49 schools were studying 
pivblems and developing curriculum materia! in the primary and 
the intermediate grades. Among the major problems studied were 
differentiation of subject matter for pupils of different abilities, and 
the organization of a^ivities material, visual materials, and objec- 
tive tests. As units of curriculum material developed, their scope 
and use were anah-zed as to reaction of bright, average, or dull 
children, and adaptations made by the teachers. The results of 
classroom procedures were checked in various wavs. Control and 
experimental ^ups were formed to study problem* solving in arith-' 
luetic. Committees of teiu'hers an<l subject-matter experts checked 
and evaluated results obtained ig history, geography, and English. 

In the primary grades narrative records were kept. Every curricu- 
luna unit developed was subjected to discussion and evaluated by 
subjret-matter exjwts before their double try-out in classrooms. 

Nine curriculum centers were organized in Cleveland in 1928. 
The report states that the curriculum centers are a logical develop- 
ment of Cleveland s educational policy of research and experimenta- 
tion. The system aims to reduce failure to a minimum, if not to 
eliminate it altogether. This is done by placing emphasis upon.' 
progress; by the elimination of formal, usele.ss, and meaningless 
lessons; and by the development of educational activities best 
adapted to subjects or groups of kelated subjects. Among the prob 
. lems studied are the organization of the school, ability grouping, 
the organization of curriculum materials and .size of groups which, 
may be handled to advantagt'. In relation to the question of organ- 
ization the report states : ' 

“ Whether the organization of a school shall \>e traditional, depart- 
mental, or platoon, or some combination of the three, and whether 
the best method of teaching be project, Dalton, or unit, are ques- 
tions still to be decided. The value of any organization or inetho<l « 
of teaching must be niea.sured in terms of pupil learning.” 


* The 8p<«dal School* and Curriculum Conlcrs. Report of the Superintendent 
4^0 tbc Board ot BducatioOp CkreJaod, Oblo* 1020-<{a. 
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Olirriculum construction on u city-wide committee basis may l>e 
illustrated by the progi-ams developed in Kansas City, Mo., and 

Beaumont, Tex. , 

The initial step in the formulation of a program in Kansas City 
was the preparation of guiding principles as bases underlying : “(1) 

The nature of subject matter; (2) the selection and organization of 
subject matter: (3) method; (4) the evaluation of outcomes of educa- 
tional experiences.* The work is carried on at the throe levels, ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools at one time to insure 
continuity and proper sequence of subject matter. Outside specialists 
are brought in for conference as needed. The literature of research 
was utilized and a number of research studies made as permitted by 
available funds. The studies included: A list of misspelled words, 
a needed writing vocabulary ; in arithmetic, pupil difficulties, teach- 
ers’ judgments as to number experiences, and abilities master^, and 
methods used in number work; questionnaire to determ ine^children’s . 
interests in nature, and the development of tests to aid in evaluating 
curriculum materials. The rejx>rt concludes: “ The givatest good 
to be derived from a program of curriculum revision, however, is not 
to be reckoned in the number or kind of courses of study issued, but 
in the amount and tyi>e of teacher growth.” 

Steps in the development of curriculum construction in Heaunumt, 
Tex., included the preparation of a tentative list of objecti\’es undbr 
the Catdinal Principles of Secondary Education; and the evolution 
of a plan of work under direction of cuiriculum specialists, including 
a study of references, writing of subject matter tp be taught in the 
foym of a prtqect, preparation of a draft for the course of study indi- 
cating the orgiuiization, the contents of curriculum in subject matter 
divisions by grades, and the criticism of the plan by an exi>ert in 
curriculum construction. 

Recent devcl ofnu'ntK. —kxnong the recent developments in -^he 
new. courses of study certain ones are of especial interest. The 
courses for the States of Alabama and Califoftiia organize all con- 
tent around the experiences of children. The following quotation 
from the Teachers’ Guide to Child Development'"* explains the 
jmints of departure in euiTiculum construction in California: i 

When [the rarrlcnlumj c'omnilltees attempted to set np obJectly»*s and doler- 
iidne principles for the proposed course they were forced to the conclusion 
that they could*no longer support the teaching of r||||dlnK as an isolated sub- 
ject based upon a separate course of study. • ■ • • 'ybls group of repre- 
sentative educators concluded that there was msent need fos a ctJSnpreben- 
sive conaideratlon of the enti'^ work of the primary grades, and for concrete 
4nterpreUtlon which should clarify for teachers generally the educational 
phlloHophy and the_ actual operation of a school program based u|>on rich nnd i 

\ .. - i - ' ^ 

■Office u(. Educatluu Bulletlu, 1930, No. J6. l*p. Xlll-XlV. , 
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carefnlly pqltled experiences, a« contrasted with that based upon the more 
traditloniU, logical, formal orgaijfetlon of school subjects. 

The course of study for the elementary schools of Alabama *® is 
organized in the light of edudational principles relating to the in- 
dividual and to society formulated by the curriculum committees. 
The basic principle applied to the organization of the curriculum 
reads : ‘ . 

These social objectives most be nccomplished through individual members of 
Boclety. Therefore, the nature of the Individual requires consideration. The 
general point of view growing oat of the principles relating to the individual 
is that, since experience is the basis of learning, the objectives of the school cun 
be best achieved through puriK)seful child activities. Thus the child is rwog- 
iilzed as au active agent in the educative process. In line with the point of view. 
Just stated attempts were made to develop many units of work based upon 
child exi*>rieDces rather than logically organized subject matter. 

The findings of research are contributing to^the determination of 
curriculum content. Illustrations may be selected from the .field of 
English. The State course of study in English for Iowa is based 
upon studies of common errors and an analysis of life situations. 
The course of study for Dallas, Tex., is based upon surveys of •social 
us^ge among children. Other innovations in English are the integra- 
tion of the related subjects of reading, spelling, and English into a 
single course, the functional use of English in the exchange and 
record of experiences in courses of study organized on an activity . 
basis, the publication of courses for non-English speaking groups in 
Austin, Tex., dnd a course for slow-learning groups" in English in 
Denver. 

Curricula in‘ music are beginning to provide opportunities in 
which increasing numbers of children may participate in school 
bands, orchestras, and festivals and may listen ^ national radio 
programs designed for children. 

Techniques of procedure in curriculum construction have developed 
along three lines: (1) Administrative, (2) experimental, and (3) 
investigative. By administrative is meant the procedures developed 
for determining the policies for programs of curriculum construction 
and the development of principles for organizing the educational ' 
agencies of a school system into a working unit, and for the coordina- 
tion and integration of the work of different groups; The programs 
developed in Denver, Cleveland, St. Douis, .Baltimore, and other 
cities, and the studies of Cocking, Harap, Holloway, and Hopkins, 
are illustrative. Techniqiies of procedure for the experimental de- 
velopment of currjculiun materials are being developed in fhose 

:■ ■■■»■■ . ^ ^ 

•Conw of ’study for BlMoentary Scbool* Autboria«d by tbe State Board of RducaHon, 
Mdbtgomery, Ala.; 1930. P.^ 28. 
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schools which depart from courses of study in current use and in the 
light of an educational philosophy attempt to develop a curriculum 
consistent with that philosophy. Such procedures can be illustrated 
from the reports of curriculum in the laboratory schools of the 
Lincoln School, the Ethical Culture School, the elementary schools 
of the University of Iowa and Soiithern California, and in the public- 
school systems of Rochester, N. Y., Long Beach, Calif., Raleigh, 
X. C., and experimental schools of the State of California, the 
Demonstration School of Georgetown, Del., and others. The third, 
or investigative teclmique, is also characterized by its departure from 
the ti^aditional and seeks by an analysis of a wide range of sources to 
•letennine goal.s and objectives, or by investigations of social problems 
to (letennine the basic goals andlhe curriculum content essential to 
their, realization. Examples of these types of integration are the 
studies by Curtis and Craig in Science; The Technique of Cur- 
riculuin Making, by Harap; and the studies by Rugg of the crucial 
problems of contemporary life based upon the writings of frontier 
til inkers. 

Curriculum activities of national educational orffanizations . — The 
coinmittee of the National Council for the Social Studies has 
conunitt<*es working on the investigation of social studies. Accord- 
ing to the report, “ the conunission is feeling its way to the point 
where it can lay hands on certain neces.sary fundamental major 
problems.” Two subcommittees <leal with curriculum problems, 
one on objectives and another on content and study method. 

The National Council of Teachers of English is conducting a 
nation-wide study of the English curriculum looking toward the con- 
struction of a .recommended course of study in English. One of 
its major studies Is upon the problem of the correlation of English 
with other subjects of instruction. The place of English will be' 
studied in relation to the organization of the curriculum as a whole, 
in its larger subdivision such as the use of the auditorium, j’ecrea- 
tion, etc. Other problems relate to the place of English in relation 
to single subjects, groups of subjects, and to isolated projects or 
activities. The whole field of subject matter will be surveye<l for 
possibilities of cwrelating the work of English with other subjects 
for the enrichment of the entire curriculum. 

rax'TBOoKS and othfji instructional MATERI AI.8 

Textbooks have always played an impoi^j^t part in American edu- 
cation. With the increase in the number of subjects to be included 


. » In UlBtorlcal Outlook. Vol. XXII, No. 2. Fobruary, 1681, p. 64. 
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in the cnrriculum, in amounts of subject matter considered of real 
social worth to pupils, and in nunabers of pupils for whom individual 
teachers are responsible, textbooks have become more and more re- 
sponsible for carrying such instructional responsibilities as develop- 
ing or stating the problems for study, calling attention (by marginal 
or topical headings) to important points, supplying tests or moasui^os 
of understanding or ability to explain or apply, suggesting how to 
study, memorize, or practice the unit of work outlined. So generally 
have textbooks included such phases of instruction and so generally 
have they dictated bofh study and claas periods that the statement is 
common that the textbook dominates American education. , 

It is therefore highly irajMirtant that textbooks shall embody the 
best we know both in the flection and organization of content and 
also in the principles of learning exemplified in the study exercises 
and directions to the'stiidbnt. With a view to showing ‘the extent 
to which the elementary ^hool textbooks in certain fields are con- 
forming to present-day educational principles, changes in elementary 
school textbooks ore summarized from various sources in the follo^^^ 
ing paragraph^ 

Reading tc'Mhooks,—ln an analysis of the change in content of 
schoolreaders over a period of tw<^ centuries.*^ Doctor Robinson 
shows that re^aders in current use are the product of two important 
influences: First, that of many studies to determine what children 
at different ages lilce to read, and second, that of changed objectives 
in reading which have emphasized the development of. many inter- 
ests, habits, attitudes, and skills as oppo^J to the former religious- 
mornl-ci vie aim- of readers. An analysis of moi-e than 212 renders in 
use. in 1926 showed that the following types of content occur in 
relatively large amounts: Selections concerning/ animals and birds. 
iKiys and girls, faii’y stories and fables, adventnire, nature study, 
and folklore; there seems to be a tendency toward increases in ma- 
terials pertaining to thrift^geography, biogr|phy,.and history, which 
IS in line with progressive recommendations for the inclusion of 
worth-while iaformational content in^drt^. 

A recent study of bd.sal reading texts furnishes the score cards 
with which the committee representinij the elementary schools of 
Koche.ster attempted to evaluate and select basal literarju readers 
and study readers from a collection of more than 60 seiies. The 
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^ ADalytIcai Study of Banal Reading Texts for the ICIfinentary 
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following ptunts selected from the two score cards show how the 
two types (>f b«M)ks are expec'ted to differ; 

\ Hn)RB CARD II 

Material of a ntudi/ type 

I.l. Type of conteut : Information?! — 
study — test material. 

1.4. I>(»es tile arninjrement allow for 
conHlstent growl through *tho 
provialou made for the devel- 
opment of specitlc ftiuUy hab- 
its? 

1.6. Do frequent check.s and testn • 
make it possible for the reader 
to determine his own achieve- 
ment ? 

« 

L(mgya{/<' textbooks. — K study made by Dr. Elizabeth Baker of 
the lanjjua^re textbooks publish^ since 1843 re])orts that — 

The child of to-dny has more variety i* the kind of English exercises thin 
has any child that went before ; he has less gninimar to learn ; he has less 
writing to do*; he has more training in oral use of the language ; he has less 
t(> say about objects; he has less memorielng to do than any child since the 
eighties; he writes and talks leas about plctnr<*s than any cl»lld since the 
tiinet*'eii hundreds; he gets more training for the Bltuatlons of life than any 
child ever got before. 

.A similar study made of 24 languajre-composition textbooks for 
the seventh and eighth grades, all published since 1&20, furnishes 
this summary ** : ^ 

In general, they are still overstresslng grammar but are attempting to tench 
that subject from the functional point of view. Some texts ivhlch reduce gram- 
mar to sensible proportions find thereby Increased opportunity to create ex- 
presslonal situations calling for natural writing and spring frap boys and 
girls. Moreover, such expresslonal situations are In a res|)ectable number of 
cases tied up with the activities of school and home life, with the duties of 
junior cItUens, with the pleasures and recreations of adolescents. Vocational 
outlooks, at present entirely neglected ln*fhero texts, represent a regrettable 
ororsigbt. Oral cbmpoaltton Is not as yet receiving the amount of attention If 
deserves In view of the fact that language, both In school and out, is used 
orally as compared wUh writing In the ratio of 100 to 1. Tlie presence of 
study helps indicates that mwlem textbooks are making language, a» It should 
be, a “ laboratory ” or.” shop” subject, utilising the social nature of communica- 
tion to secui:e and maintain Interest and to establish a language conscience. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that only one of 24 hooka makes a respectable 
effort to compel that language CQuaclence to carry over into the iangnage 
experiences a# subjects other than Bngtlsh. 

•• Baker. Rlliabeth Wtaltemore. The Devefopotent of Rlementary EnglUh Ungqgse Text- 
iMioka In the United States. George Peebody College f6r Teacbere, Nashvme, Tenn., 192®. 

~ »* Uyuan, B. I.. A Study of Tweaty-P'oar Beceot Seventh and Blgbtb Grade LaiKunge 

Texts, meinentary School Journal, 24: 440-452, B>tbtnrj. 1924. 
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Material of a litcrarv type 

I. (1. Kcliitlve proportion of stories, 

IKH’ms, and dramatic matt'thil. 
I -1. Docs the arrangement provide for 
consistent" growth by placing 
the ICHs difficult stories at the 
iK'ginning of tlie l>ook? 

II. 4. Is there a definite plan wlii(|h 

aims to arouse the desire to 
read stories of a similar type 
or other stories by the same 
author? . 
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Of particalar interest is the 'evidefice that preeent-.day lan^inge 
texts are cooperating in the movement to base language instruction 
on .the social situations which demand language use, rathet- than on 
the ac&^emic classification of lan^f^e forms. 

Geography texthookn . — Fundamental changes in geography text- 
bqoksMndicate important developments both in the content and in 
the method of geography study. Zoc A.^hralls, of the University 
, of Pittsburgh, subinits the following analysis of present-day geog- 
raphy texts : I 

Since 1925 (liere has Iwn a decided shift fWi (he 2-cyc!e plan in >;«»»;- 
i-aphy to the one cjcle. All hat one piH>graphy t<^book series pul)IIshed slius* 
1925 are on the l<’.vele plan. As a result the amount and tji*e of .subje<-t 
■nutter for each region has changed. An iiicreuse in number of< pages usually 
mcuns Incr^sed detail in treatnieut, which Implies more interesting material. 

The subject mutter is selected to ahow^the Interrelations between man’s activ- 
ities and the natural environment. This lias resulted In^a greater onjphn.sis • 
upon man and his actlvitle.s, also upon cause and effect rather than locational 
and factual material. The methods of .*rganlzation and presentation have also 
changed. In the former texts the topical outiine — surface, drainage, climate, 
area, iK>palation, and industries— was usually followed in the discussion of 
every continent and ctmntry. in many of the modern texts the organization is 
in the form of stories telling of tl^f life and activities of a family in a specific 
region, as Switzerland. Through the stor.v, the conditions under wlilch the 
l>eople live are developed in reintlon tc? the family’s activities. In other in- 
stances the organization is varied but always beginning with the nclivities and 
interests of man and leading on to the factors of the natural eiivironinciit wbicli 
explain or affect the activities. 

In recent texts the findings of re.>Joarch hove been ntlllzed. The vocabulary 
is graded in dlfllcnlty, and the ideas are presented . in order of e.stimated diffi- 
culty. Pacts are chosen with the idea of developing and llluslnitlng princi- 
ples; later the child is given the opportunity to apply principles already 
mastered. 

The new texts give a great variety of study and checking exercises. They 
also make provision for a variety of drjll work. 

The type of pictures has chau|^Ml. Where frtnuerly at least three of five 
pictures were of interiors of factories, nioiiuments, city stns.'ts, and publl<' 
huildlngs. In the new texts four of five are now of natural stvnes, and scenes 
showing man's uctivitkss in their natural (sdllng. Tlie" pieturcs are larger, 
giving more detail Purtbermore, the pietures are now ap integral part of tlie 
textual material, white formerly they were usually not e\en referred to In 
the text. * 

Byyienc and physiology texthook».—\W\n\, help A^iericaii diil 
dren are /eceiving from their textbooks in learning how to Jvcef*^ 
physically fit is summarized by Dr. James F. Rogers, senior sp«:ial- 
ist in health educatibn. Office of Education, as follows: 

1. The textbooks of 1929-30 are more interesting to the adult (and presuin- 
abljr to tbe. child) than In previous years. ‘ ^ 

^ 2. Textbooks a few years ago w»w intended only for puiiils of bigb-scho* I 
age, but attempts are now made to foruisli books suitable fur all ogpi* , aud the 
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cITortM sei'Ui suocesKful. There )>as beou t.ome reucilou, however, from the fairy- 
tale mctlicHl of jiresonting hygiene to elementary pupils. 

3. As regards <-ontent, there Is ilttle ^at Is new relative to the structure and 
filia tion of the iiody. The laws of per-sonnl hygiene have lx“en known fur ages, 
Mild the field of public health and human relationshljis ii.x affecting health Is 
tliat In which most additions are b*-ing made. 

4. In the sclcsdiou of matter there is conipuratively less of uuatoiiilcal detail 
than was the case some years l«nk. Nevertheless the principal Ismes are 
still “mimed," h.s they deserve lo lx-. 

3, All n'cent luniks arc characterized by an effort not merely to furnish fact.s 
hut to arouse a health coiuiclene^ In tlie child and to sis-ure his pra<-ticv‘ of the 
iuforiniition offered. 

0. Not only is the text more bumiin, hut the lllustralhms are more numerous 
Mild nltractlve than formerly. 

tcxtbookn . — Authors anil lecturers on inethods of educa- 
tional research have long illustrated their principles^' reference to 
the Held of spelling, since the problems of selection, grade place- 
ment, and organization of subject mutter and tlie problems of fhethod 
have in that field ^teen so definitely defined. analysis of the scien- 
tific techniques which the authors of 10 siielling te.xtbiioks claimed to 
have used yields the following stimniary jxiints:*' M<>st word lists 
have he(;n checked against two .sivurces — words written by adults'anil 
words written by Siildren. The grade placeiuoiit of words has 
usually been decided on the basis of iliffieulty and initial or frequency 
of usage. ■ There seems to be no general agrwiuent as to the amount 
of repetition needed for drill or the desirability of grouping words 
on some basi.s of similarity, but Fhere i.s a definite tendency to limit 
iho w-ord lists to 3,0(K) or 4,000 words. Most authors advocate the 
lest-sUuly method but rarely ivfer toTeinedial teaching of s|>elling. 
dteferriiP’' to the lack of instructional «material in textbooks, the 

, a • 

authoi*s say: “ It appears lo l>c difficult for authoii's to write spelling 
books that will really teach, that will b<‘. something more than mere 
word lists.” 

Dr. Ernest Horn suinmarizi*s three i*ccent trends in siielling text, 
hooks: 

I (bink that there arc trends lii the last few years, first, to rwcgnlze cli*urty 
llic iKiliit of view of Hocial utility in Kelecting tlie w*urd lists ; siknuiU. to demand 
that Ihe words taught In, a given grade lire related to the writing mnxls of Uie 
i-midren in that grade, at least for grmles one tp six: and llii#l. a desire to 
find some principle by -which 'one can oscaiie from the nwvsslty of teaching ea« h 
and every word which the child needs to apell. This Involves some principle of 
rationalization. \ 

■ Chyic aitUvde* in teadhookn.—li\ a recent s^idy of about 4tX> Ameri- 
can 8choql.texth<K)ka^ an attempt was made to discov»>r what civic 

•Schorlln?. Ralel^, and Edmoni»on, J. B. The TecbnlQuea of Tcrtliook Authors* Thlr- 
f irth Ywirhook, Tart II. *Vatloiui! «orlrtj tor tbo Stocljr of IMncntlon. Ch. Ml. 

»ricr«»iN U Civic AUl(iHl8|i In AkcrkaiD iskhoul Tcsfbwiui. Tlio Uiiivcniitjr of 

Cbtcii^u I’rwtts, 1U30. ‘ ^ 
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attitudes pupils in American scliools are apt to develop. •Ninety- 
seven histories^ 67 books in civic, sociological, and economic pi-oblein.'^, 
45 geographies, 109 readers, 50 in^c books, besides foreign-language ' 
texts were examined in order to find out, as Dwtor Piei=ce says, 

•• fr*om a study of textbooks frerpiently found in the schools, what 
opinions can'American boys and girls of the pi'eseut form concerning 
their own country and of otlicr countries.” She concluded that 
American chihlren are taught through their textbooks to respect 
Ainerican patriots and their contnbutions to the Nation, and Ameri- 
can characteristics and activities. Tho^’^i'e, however, thi’ough liis- 
tories and reader's encouraged to see in the people of other nations 
certain racial or national char-acteristics and activities which do not 
always redoprid to their credit. Geogr-aphips include corrsideikbly 
lcj>s material which may lead toward civic education than to tire other 
textbooks, but when they do include^ material. other than physical 
geography it is apt to l>e such as is conditcive. to an understanding 
and tolerance'’of the ireople of other lands. Civics and citi^ship 
books • commonly emphasize the right.s, privileges, and duties of 
citizenship. 

In view of the important plbce textbooks play in developing the 
thought patterns of thou-sands of .sturlent.si Doctor Pierce’s concluding 
statements are arresting: “‘The chief part of man’s life is remem- 
bering,’ said James Harvey Robin.son. What do the American people 
wish their children to remenilx'r^ ” 

Other instructional materials . — Among other instnictional ma- 
terials which play an important part in determining clas.sroom pro-, 
cediire two may be selected for special mcirtion : Chihlren 's b<H»ks htr 
i*ecieational reatling, and work-books* and practice materials. 

Nowhere in the world are children provided with so varied, ./<> 
attractive, and so plentiful rect^ational reading piatorials as in this ' 
country. Clas.srooms arid libraries testify to the use schools aie^ 
making of them. ' ■ . 

Anne T. Eaton, librarian at Lincoln l^hool of Tcaclu'ys College, 
and an authority on children’s books. mhlA*s the hdlowing smiimary 
of trends in children’s books in the last IT) years: 

1. A frreafer nuaiber of books of ndual merit stre pnblislusl. Tiiore iimy 
U* nutliiiig to KU|M'rsede or e^n »>qual some of llie out>tiiiuliii^' lhK»ks of the 
pilst but there are a larger nntnlter of jriHHi books. ^ 

»re atteotloD is paid to illustration and format'. > . 


ere Is an increused number of artistic picture bottks for childrenrespe-, 
ciallj of picture books with a ainale simple story. 

4. Hiere1s n constantly incrensina anuiber of books which try to explain 
the tblnits that a child sees and conies iu contact tyitb in bis dally — for 
example: Brut>re: Bparky for Short (A fairy tale that, expjalps riie pi^cipltt;. 
of eb'ctrlelty) ; Jones: How the Derrick Works; Qiiumugel 14vtlirc Uwk of 
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SblpH : Jbm>K : An AlphuM of Aviation ; uuil Van Metre ; Traina, Tracks, and 
- Travel. 

5. More booka arc written about fordgn conntriea by people who know the 
enuntricH S4> well they can pive to children not only correct facts but atmos- 
phere and Hyni|>athetlc understanding, for eiample: Wells, Rhea: Bepi>o the 
Donkey (Sicily), Peppi the Duck (Austrian TiroJ); Coatsworth, E. : The Boy 
with the Parrot (Guatemala): and Brann, Esther: Lu(>e Goes to School 
(Spain). 

There ha.s been an amazin'r activity among authors anti publishers 
in the last few years in the production of work books. Through 
them authors seem to have accepted, in addition to the task of siip- 
jjlying the content, the responsibility of supplying instructional ma- 
terial for “setting the problem,” directing the study, providing 
varied activities (such as drawing,' constructing, coloring, matching, 
illustrating, graphing, outlining, arithmetic drill) ^ and testing the 
results of individual study. More than 60 such work books in read- 
ing and arithmetic by 14 different publishing companies are listed 
in the recent Teacher’s Guide to Child Development of the Califoniia 
State Department of Education, and work books in geography and 
history are also available. The definiteness and usefulness of these 
materials commend them to the busy teacher, but if we consider a 
child’s day as made up of a transition from one w’ork book to another 
it appears that they may not be altogether an uninixed good. 

It is worth while noting that the newer instructional materials 
in content subjects are coming to be less and less “textbooks,” in 
the old meaning of the term, and are instead extended well-written 
accounts of a major topic or problem. This is in line with the 
recommendations of progressive courses of study for tlxe use of large 
units or blocks of subject matter. And likewise following out 
progressive recommendations for increased facilities for the indi- 
vidualization of instruction, texts in the skill subject.s are more and 
more providing the instructions and self-cheaking lessons which make 
individual progress through n given course possible. 


Fnmi re|M»rts on pupil progress issued by city and State school 
systems within the past two years it can be seen that certain sjiecific 
factors influei^ing pupil progress are being studied. Among these 
are school entrance regulations, grade placement and classification 
of pupils, school attendance, and the adjustment of curricula to 
individual needs. Other influencing factors that need further study 
are systems of pupil accounting and the relation of the number of 
pupils enrolled in a class to their success in meeting grade require- 
ments, definitions of “ promotion ” and the possibilities of flexible 
prunio^iou progi’ams, the cooperative work possibl^^ between be- 
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havior or mental hygiene clinics or institutes, and the remedying of 
school progress difficulties in the elementary school. 

‘‘ Normal progress ” has the generally accepted meaning of allot ing 
one year of school life to each gra<le. Because of the different ages art 
which children enter school an age range of one and one-half or two 
years is generally accepted for each grade. This is a desirable defini- 
tion for purposes of local and national comparison. It is well to rec- 
ognize, hovever, that different interpretations may be made for indi- 
vidual cases as to what constitutes normal jirogress. For one child 
from an imix)verished home, or one in which a foreign language is 
spoken, normal progress may mean spending two years on the task 
of meeting first-grade reading requirements and making adequate 
social adjustments. For another child from a home where these 
handicaps do not exist normal progress may mean spending but half 
a year on the work of the first grade. 

Age-grade dktributiotu — iThe following distribution of 116,651 
boys and girls among grades of the elementary school according to 
their chronological ages shows the number who are in each grade 
at the age exj>ected and the number of those younger and older for 
their grades. 

This age-grade distribution is assembled from rejx>rts of 1 
typical school building in each of 56 school systems in cities of dif- 
ferent population sizes and rej)reseiiting nil parts of the Ihdted 
States. 


Tablc 6. — Summarv of age-ffrade dUtribuiion of 116,651 infiltf pupl/t in 
elementary gradcH of 56 citiee ’ 
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and 7 ywn Ipr pad* 1. 

A summary of age-grade distributions for 7,623 children enrolled 
in 45 consolidated schools shows a marked similarity to those in the 
preceding table for city schools. 

*Aa As»OndtStadfo(7,enKlaD«itaryPiipi]ata)4SCo(iMUdat<dSoliool»h D. T. Blon. Offloaof 
Mow t te i , Piaiphle No. % Jw», IMS. 
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Tablk 6. — Afjv grade di^itribu^iion city arid m consolidated nchtfitU 
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f 

1 for Ihi, fkMx’hildren in .v»ri( y school s>'^renis 
I >ul a for children in t.'» consolidated schools 
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In comi Hiring t)V(‘rttfr<’nebs for schools in city ami in rural districts, 
it shoiild be reinendHTpd that pupils enrolled in s[wcial clafses pro- 
vided bv citv school systems are seldom included in the general ole. 
inentarv age-grsule distribution. Few, if any, rural districts are able 
to provide f(»r special classes and records for pupils eligible for them 
are necessarily thrown in with those for normal children. 

The figures given above offer a basis for comparison with local 
.situations. Probable variations are indicated by reports of enroll 
iiients from the State of Pennsylvania of a 29 p<T cent overage for 
grade for the year 1929-30, and from a study made iii San Francisco 
for 1929 which gives 11.1 per cent underage, 58.5 per cent normal age, 
and 30.4 per cejit overage. A possible cause for the wide variations 
among these reports is the date from which ages are reckoned, e. g., 
reckoning a pupil’s age as from his nearest or from his last birthday. 

The wide range of ages within a grade may l)e partially explained 
by a luck of special classes for late school entrants and for handi- 
capped chihlren, by a lack pf kindergarten opportunity for children 
Imlow 6 ye.ars of age, or of adtHpiate provisions for classification of 
school entiants according to ability and past experience. 

The greatest number of children underage for grade are in the 
fiist gratlos and the load of pupils overage for grade i-eaches its 
highest point in the intermediate grades. This is generally apparent 
in age-grade distributions and is the natural result of the hi^h rate 
i)f pupil retention in the primary grades. From grade 5 or^the 
|tn>i)ortion of overage pupils diminishes until in the high school 
there is a larger number of underage pupils. The change is prob- 
ably due to the gradual elimination of overage pupils, pupils vrho 
go to work or who leave school due to a sense of inability to succeed. 

R<dtiction of retardation . — Progress in the reduction of retarda- 
tion is reported from several State and city school systems. For 
Maryland “the percentage reported as overage appears to be from 
1 to 3 per cent lower in 1929 than in 1927 in all of the high-school 
years and ^ all elementary grades, except first and second, in which 
grades the |)er cent overage appears to have increased slightly.” 


^ Ovoraffp rnpil* in Maryland Coqnty Wlilte flohoolsL Maryland Sciiool Balletliu 8tata 
lN»|iartnipnt of Ediimtlon» RoUimore, Md.« Vol. XI, No. 0, Juno, 1030. * 
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Efforts have been made to reduce the number of first-grade fail- 
ures, but poor attendance, late entrance, lack of understanding by 
parents of. the value of each day’s experience in the first-grade are 
factors that have yet to be conquered. 

Progress in promotions and holding power of the elementary 
schools of San Francisco analyzed for the years 1&15, 1927. and 19‘J9 
is reported in the anjiual report of the public schools of the city and 
county of San Francisco for the year 1929 as follows: 

A comparlfion of the enrollment by grades in 1915 with 1927 and 19C9 shows 
a very great Increase In the hohling i>ower of the s<‘hoolK and an equally great 
improvement in the progress of jiupils through the gnutes. A decided trend 
which favors the years 1927 and 1929 Is evident. In other \vt)rds, our public 
schools to-day have more effective Instrncilon, less retardation, und the schools 
themselves are more attractive to the children of nil age groups than they have 
been in the past. 

The following comparisons, chosen from many which could l>e made, support 
the above statements, show the children to be moving steadily through tlie 
grades with but little lost motion. The clustering and massing in grades 1. 
2, and 3, so common In the past, is very greatly reduced and the iiuinher 
continuing on beyond the sixth and eighth grades for more schooling Is nim-h 
greater than formerly. 

In grades 1 to 8 In 1915 there were 495 children out of each 1,000 in the 
first three grades. In 1927 In the same grades there were 390 out of each 
1.000 In the first three grades, and In 1929 there were 404 out of each 1,000 in 
the first three grades. 

In 1915 the number of pupils In the flghth grade was .35.5 iH?r cent of the 
number In the first grade. In 1927 Itn number in the eighth grade was 90.9 per 
cent of the number In the first grade. In 1929 the number In the eighth grade 
was 81.8 per cent of the number In the first grade. ^ 

Continued progress in reducing the extent of overagenes.s and in 
incieasing the proportions of pupils who are' normal and underage 
for grade is given in a report from Philadelphia.*® Tliis report 
shows that — 

there were 29 per cent of pupils who were overage for grade. This Is 3.4 
p4>ints lower than the per cent of overngeness for 1927. The 1927 overage per 
cent was 8,6 points lower than that for* 1925. Thus we have Indication of a 
constant tendency throughout the system to reduce the proportions of overage 
pupils. Compensating this general decrease In the proportions of pupils over- 
age, there is recorded a consistent Increase In the proportions of pupils of nor- 
mal age and underage. In each biennium, from 1926 to 1927, and from 1927 to 
1929, the proportion of nnderageness has incrcused by approximately 20 per 
cent, and the proportion of overageneas has decreased 10 iier cent. 

*> 

FACT0R8 INFLUENCINO PROORE8.S 

Entrance ages. — ^Th© large proportion of underage pupils in the 
first grade suggests p<|^ible slow future progress. According to 

■■Age-Ond* Survey. Board of Pabllc Rturatloa, Division of Bducatlonal Reseaivb, 
PhtUidelpbla, Pm. Ballmtiii No. 14B, Pebmary, 1980. 
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Doctor Cooper’s study ^ children entering rural schools under 6 
yejirs of age make slower progress than do any other entering age 
group. ** iSeven out of every ten spent the first two years in grade 1, 
ami otily twp out of every ten- were able to complete the eight grades 
of sch(X)l work in the 8-year period.” On the other hand, it has been 
proved, in one in^ance at least, that if chronologically underage ^ 
children are admitted to school on the basis of mental age that they 
are not only aide to maintain their scholastic acoompltshmeiit on 
equal terms with their classmates but are decidedly superior in some ' 
phases of the work.*' 

A large number of 5-year-old children are reported as enrolled in 
. the first grades of many States. The proportion of 5-year-old , 
children living in rural districts enrolled in first grades and kinder- 
gartens is shown by data for 3,177 5-year-old children living m 
22 counties.’- Of this total number of 5-year-old children, 78 per 
cent were enrolled in school and 33.1 per cent of the^ were attend- 
ing kindergartens while the remaining 60.9 per cent were enrolled 
in first grades. 

A comparistin of tlie extent to which kindergarten opportunity is 
offered in rural and city school systems m indicated by a percentage 
distribution of enrollmentsnn kindergarten and the first thi*ee grade.s 
for approximately 3.000.000 children in 3,000 city school systems *• 
and for 21,000 children enrolled in the rural schools of 22 counties 
in 5 States. 


Tabi.e 7. — Pcrcen tat/e di^Hbution of enrollment it Ittr thr unit of Jtifidernfoiien- 
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1, 2, ahd 3 teacher schools. Fifty cent of all nonpnogress in 
the 1-teacher schools is found in g^de 1 while only 35 per cent 
is found in grade 1 of the graded scl^ool. It is evident that young 

^ Progr oM and Attradance of Rural School ChUd^ran. Hannann Cooper. Teachara CoV- 
lege CoDtrtbutloiia to Education No. 442. New Yo^k, Teacher* College, Columbia Unlrer- 
ally. 1980. 

A The Later Performanc4 of Underaire Cblldren Admitted to School on the Baaia of 
Ylenti^ Ace. Sdward A. Lincoln. Jaumal of Educational Befearch, 19 : 1-22-80, Jana- 
ary. 1929. 

^AyaOablUty of Pnbllc4k!ho0l Macatlon to Roml Bchoola. W. H, GauauUta. OAon 
if Bdaeatloii, Bulletin, 1930, No. 84. «. 

Klndergaiten-rrimary SducatioiL A Statistical and Graphic Study, Mary Paboey 
Darla. Ofllce of Bdocaikm. BnUetln, 1080, No, 80, 
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children need time and attention from the teacher to pet an adequate 
start in school and to avoid developing habits of mental inertia 
or bad habits in the use of time. Teachers who are resjxjnsible for 
children's progress in all the elementary grades apparently are not 
free to give enough time to the youngest children. 

Differences are reported from Maryland in the progress made by 
l)oys and girls and in the progreKs niade in one or two tiaoher schools 
as'ComparetTSwith that in graded schools. The nunib^ and per cent 
of boys and girls who are overage in each grade slmws the disadvan- 
tage Jx>ys suffer in accomplishing the wotk planned for the elemen- 
tary school. The ungraded school places children at a disadvantage 
in relation to their progress. The following table from a study 
made in the State of Maryland “ gives a summary of the difficulties 
faced in that State. 


Tabu 8 . — Per cent of Marytand roimtii wiiitc pupUn orcniffc, Kovembrr, 1920 
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Pupil cJag^fcatiop. — Several administrative devices have been 
developed in attempts to reduce retardation. Their purpose is to 
care for the child overage for grade, the child temporarily handi- 
capped by absence or illness, the child with ability to progress more 
rapidly tlian others, and other cases of raaladjustnieiit. Among 
these devices are homogeneous o? ability grouping of pupils in “ slow, 
normal, and fast” or “X. Y Z ” programs; the organization of pre- 
primary classes for children chronologically elegible but mentally 
unready for first-grade work; the provision of coaching teachers 
working with small groups of children needing special attention ; and 
the adjustment of a flexible program for promotions. 

Witliin the past two years there have been many arguments for 
and against U»e use of these aeveral plan/ witli but little scientific 
experimentation to produce conclusive evidence. Of those studies 
which have been made, some seem to favor homogeneous gixiiiping 
and others emphasize the large niuuber of factors q ualif ying the 
sucoess of such grouping.'** Arguments advanced in favor of homo- 
geneous grouping and others against this type of organization have 
been clearly outlined and discussed in an article ■ by Doctor Mc- 

**Or«raae PupOs la Marytand Coootr Wkit* Scboola. Novemb«r 1929. Uaryluid 
Scboql Bulletin, Vol. XI, N«. & State DopArtment of KUlucatlon, BaltTiDOre, Ifd. 

• BIblloanphy of Bcwurdi StDdtoa la Kdacatfcia, 102S-U. U. S. Office «( KducalloD. 

Ouilrilii, leao. No. 23, 
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GaughjV in which he brings out the strength and weakness in both 
sides of tlie argument. 

Preprimary classes hare been organized in a number of city school 
systems to care for children 6 years old chronologically but not 6 
years old mentally. For Seattle the work is described as placing 
special emphasis upon work which wjH develop the children and 
build up a condition of i*eadiness for first-grade work. In some 
places the second-year kindergarten curriculum is designed to meet 
the same needs^as those described above. An instance of this is 
1 ept»rte<l from Mount \ emon, N. Y., where an effort is made to avoid 
adi\jitting children to first grade without a mental age of 6 and to 
make necessaiy adjustments through the 2-year kindergarten pro- 
gram. Additional enipha'^is upon the problem faced in the first 
grade has lH*en made by' Carlton E. Douglas, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Daltimore schools : 




Of first imporfantv Is the couiiikhi requirement that pupils 6 years of age 
chronologically must he a»lmltte<l to regular first-grade VPork. Tet at least 
50 per cent of falling flrst-grucle pui>ll8 fall because they are not meotally 
mature enough to make the pursuit of reading profitable. Barely have school 
sy stems of the cimiitrj hud tlie courage and tlie legal autlmrlty to meet this 
fdtnatlon wjunrel.v. The %ery natnrul result Is that there Is Ihc highest per- 
centage of failure In the first grade, a rate of iionpromotion quite out of keep- 
ing with that in later grudes.^^ 

StamJards for piomot!on.—Xs would be expected variations exist 
throughout the country as to standards for promotion. These varia- 
tions are Iwth according to individual grade requirements and in 
keeping with the general educational philosophy underlying the 
whole program of a school system. In general, school admission on 
a chronological basis moves to a menUl achievement basis for pro- 
motion within one year. Major weight is given to scholarship and 
minor weight to the development of personal, social, and intellertiial 
habits. Promotion schedules which elemenUry schools follow are 
re|>orti*d for a National Education Association study by 225 cities as 
semiannual and as annual for 300 c i^j^ The most significant change 
anticipated by the administrative ^feers of these school systems is 
for a flexible progiam allowing promotion at any time during the 
year. Five city-school syste^ report that they anticipate accepting*, 
this program. The desirability of trial promotions has been ad- 
vocated by many school superintendents. Facts'showing that three- 
fourths of the children so promoted retain their place in the advanced 
grade are given in the study by Doc tor Buckingham.^ A definite 

- nomo*.^« Oroumn* of PoplK 4. R. MMmngby. Cbll.Hioo.1 E 4 io«tl«i.. Vol VI. 

7. Marrb, lOSO. pp. 291-2M. u, , o,. , 

** Ualllmorc BulMln of RdiK-aliiHi, VIII; 1, .\prtl, lIKttl 
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»^T«,UgB accnies from such . pro^am in stimulus to effort for l«tl, 

School a/<«u^of..-J.Daily attendance, another factor in Dunil 

SST’ I* "T * P">Weni in rural schoohrthnn in cS)- 

schools. For ^ elemenUry grades of city schools the averaee dailv 
atoidanra IS 83 per cent against 78 per cent for 'rural spools.-, 
m gre. est problem of attendanc-c occurs in the Idndergarterand 
fii^ grades whyre heplth, trans,x>rtatlon facilities, and d.e parantJ 
atutude toward necessaiy regtdarity of school attendant Tlhi, 

acctmZ Z^ rTr* ? rr*-' *''•* ■'®'“«»»<l.nc. 

. . ’ M>e rea.sons given bv teachers for re- 

ta,^ pupiL, a second year in the first grade. * 

Definite hdp for first-grade attendance is bdng given throucrh 

uZtstl LTt that^a^ being Ltlb 

iisfted in btate and city departments of education. 

intel?r “preschool clinics are becoming an 

chi^ progrem. Xt these clinira the 

l a S P®>'«ol the following f.U are given a com 

hlndi''*^* *“ is made to hfve remedial 

han*cape rorrected or treated as early as possible. From an eco 

SicTna’^o^l »f -^".ediable' 

w^.li “ ■** * <*■'<* •»gi"s school life. This 

help to'Stlh^r*!^^ time, money, and worry for all and would 
nelp to limit the number who have to repeat the first grade becsusc 
ahMuce doe to illness or other physical handicaps.” “ 

P |. g’®"'''’® day ” program instituted in the' Stdte of North 

diUdl^^*in P“TX». particularly with the 

cmidTO in rural distncts. Somewhat similar help is given school 

«*-i*«ion, .hro„gh 

ting the chUdren into the school, for sroming iZ^ a^tfu*! 
siaam among tewhers, pupils, and parents in keeping children in ’ 
sc^l, and for carrying out attendance campaigns. 

One ^ti^ teacher in the' State of, Delaware (1927-28) made 
personal ^th the parents of more than 300 children before 

"m r" • school y a” 

.n’!Sl t "* “Wl «dTisor rather than as 

an <^cer. & ^oroa Uw, taking the attitude always that an under- 
^ding of borne oondiUons and environment i^roted to the 
tem^her atd the point of view of the teacher interpr^TL h<^ 

oSS 3 BWk3“nIS!3kJ3!u^^^ 

"Bfiiort «C tlw a-J2!r .”. -"?***■• 8 ««»oI arwUr No. 27. 

vula for tbe T«o-T«or P»rM KodloT^ 3"i?iS5!* of IVn. 4 , 1 . 
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rnakes for better understanding and ^cooperation on the part of 
. loth.” . * i / . 

Among the duties reported for the school visitoNof-a city school ” 
system are the following: Compiling school census, making hoin^ 
and school visits, holding office conferences, tracing and completing 
working permits, referring ca.ses for psychiatric study, and for 
juvenile court adjustment, and tracing pupils transferred or lost 
through changes in residence. By far the most frequent problem 
handled is that of attendance. It is interesting to note the variety 
of cooperating agencies which assisted the home visitor in her worjp. 
These included: The Cleveland Foundation, t?)»ild Guidance Clinic, 
probate court, juvenile court. Mount Sinai Hospital, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, Assorted Charities, Catholic Charities, Women’s 
Protective Association, Cleveland Heights police, Cleveland Board 
of Education, East Clevehdul Boawl of Education. Fairraount Pres- 
bjderian Church (men's club). ^ t 

This type of home visitation and home cooperation is being car- 
' ried on in many city-school sy'stems under the department of child 
accounting. In others a special guidance program is followed. 

Specif^: aids for pay'd- progress . — Irregular attendance was found 
by Doctor Cooper to be a major cause for retention in the lower 
grades. In upper elementary grades retention was attributed largely 
to some form of lack of development. This idea of inadequate de- 
velopment as a ca\ise for retardation is also emphasized in a study 
by Doctor Percival.** According to teacher judgment, the most 
frequent cause of failure in all grades is the pupil’s slow-leaming 
ability and the second cause for failure is the pupil’s lack of appli- 
cation and attention. Both o°f these causes cast a reflection upon 
the amount of work required and the difficulty of the work prescribed 
in the course of study. It also suggests that the course of study or 
the method of teaching employed by the teacher fails to arouse the 
interest of pupils to make adequate effeni to achieve the standards 
outlined. Included in many supervisory programs are plans to help 
correct this difficulty. The advanced program for 1930-51 of the 
Baltimore public sdlbols proposes curriculum study groups; epn- 
^ tinuoiis curriculum revision with special reference to the differen- 
tiation of courses in order to meet the neeils of slow, average, and 
rapid moving groups; evaluation by the teachers of the city of cer- 
tain proposed standards of promotion; and expansion of the guid- 
ance instituted in the elementary schools tim Receding Vear. 

An aid for pupiKprogress has been offeretWuring tw past two 
years through ex|»erimentation with reading clinics. These fnilction- 

Anniial Report •( the CteTcUad Hdchta Seboola 192S-30. 

■■A Btiidjr ot Um CavSN and Solpeeta Sehool ranare. 

Bcrfeckgr. CUIti l* 2 a OB pp. 
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as means of discovering causes for reading disabilities and of rein- 
etlying them. The clinic at Western Reserve Universitj\ diagnoses 
the possible (%uses of a pupil's reading difficulties from such angles 
as the ^ulist s report, the ])sychiatru*’B examination, and unsocial 
workers study of the child’s home environment and prescribes indi- 
vidual treatment. Satisfaction with the results of the remedial 
l>rogram in individual cases has been expressed bvMeachers J..iiu' 
the ** follow-up ” work.” ^ 


During the past year a scale hiu been developed for the .sti .ly *f 
Ijehavior probleims and problem tendencies in elementary duml 
diildren.** Many cautions are given to those using the scale to avoid 
blanket or general conclusions being drawn trora scores attained bv 
the test. The scale is a means of bringing to the teacher’s conscious- 
ness certain specific behavior reactions for individual pupils. In 
•Ihis respwt it is especially helpful Furthermore, the mahual ac- 
companying the scale emphasizes the need for more than one estimate 
of pupil behavior, and for estimate taken under different situations. 

Another^ype of ^tempt to assure normal school progress through 
undersUndiiig individual pupil behavior is the use of child guidairce 
or behavior clinics. Montclair reports in 1928 as follows: 


The child guidance defMirtmeiit rendered Invaloabl© aid in testing and classi- 
fymg pnpils. The department did a large part of the work In developing the 
diagnostic card now ip ase In the elementary grade. • • • All kindergartnera 
were given an Individual mental test and the reaolta were usetl In promoting 
these papila It is Interesting that we have practically eliminated failures in 
the first grade as a result of this service.' ^ 

A visiting child guidance clinic m California gives the local school 
s}’stem an opportunity to test the value of the service rendered. 
Fre^o, Calif., reports the result of a visit from workers of tl»e 
Califoruia Bureau of Juvenile Research- as foUows: 


Ten ^dreo were studied intenslTelj during the week- Uemhers of Uie 
schook department aided in the work by selecUng cases to bo studied, pre- 
^rlng case histories, getting physical examinations, and furnishing other In- 
formation for use of the clUUc. Two staff meetings, open to those interested 
n t^ wmrk. were held. At each meeting a caae was discussed In detail by 
t le visitors. After the doncInKlon of the work in Fresno complete reports of 
each cam, together with detailed suggestions for treatment, were sent to the 
si-hool depa^nt. With the aid of principals, counselors, teachers, ami 
unrsea an effhrt waa made to put into effect the recommendations of the clinic. 

need of relating home environment and behavior to learning 
abihty and school achievement has been recognized in Garret County, 
Md. The foll^ing outline for individual case studies of pupils re- 

|>ort^ as “failures” is being used by teachers especially interested 
in the prtibkin: * 


■ AbduaV Beport of the ClerelaiM] lletichts ncbmils, 102^-30 p 15 ~ ^ ^ 
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^ SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOB A CASE STUDY 

I. Name, age, date and place of hlrtb of clilld, 

II. Story of physical condition of child. 

A. Height and weight (normal and actual). 

B, Condition of eyes, ears, teeth, etc. 

III. Story of home and environmeutal condltiona 

^ A. Ek;onomlc condition — father’s occupation. ' 

B. Number In family — ages of other chlldreu In fiiniily. 

(’. Comrounity activities of the family. 

D. Child's eating and sleeping habits. 

K. Child's duties at home. 

F. Child’s out-of-8chool associates besides liis family. 

IV. Eilucntlonal ^ history, story of school atti^dance, behavior and 

achievements. 

1. Age of child when enrolled. 

2. Date of entrance. 

’X Names of different schools ulteuded with attenclance rword 
from each, if possible. 

4. Grades passed, repeated, etc. . 

5. Behavior record, 

6. Prevloos teachers’ comments concerning the child. 

7. Child’s ability in various subjects (standard test results, if 

possible — his M. A. and I. Q.). 

8. Ability of child to adapt himself socially to the school groui). 

^ 0. Extracurricular Interests. 

V. Story of child’s likes, dislikes, aptitudes. 

VI. Miscellaneous items. 

VII. Rcmcdiai program prot>osed by the teacher In the light of the Infor 
mation in items I to VI above Inclusive, which enables her to 

^ . nndcrsbuid the child so ‘that she may be more able to win hi.s 

/rieiidship and help him through better guidance to benefit from 
his school work. 

That this problem of progress still looms large on the horizon of 
the school program is evident from the following statements made 
by Superintendent Gerling, in the 1930 report of the boaifd of educa- 
tion of the city of St. Louis: 

For many years the retardation of pupUs has been a subject for discussion * 
and resejirch study. No adequate solution of the problem, however, has been 
advanced ^ Retardation has continued in the elementary sebooU, par- 

ticularly In grades 3 to & In the higher grades, particularly in the upper 
high-school grades, the percentage of accelerated pupilfl niore than offsets tlie 
retardation. ♦ 

The adaptation of methods and currlcalmm matte^g|D the ueeds of pupils 
who arc unable to make normal progress Is undouhtMly needed. It la well 
known that such adaptation is attempted widely throng^hont the system. There 
is no exact evidence, however, as to the prevalence of snch efforts. The 
irreatest contribution to be^ made toward the prevention sf retardatioii li 
probably to be found in pe^gogi^hl adaptsttons rather than adminlstrattve 
procwlure. 
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IV. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

Many Judies and surveys of supervisory programs have been made 
durmg the past biennium.*® Analyses have been made of the organ - 
izatihn of supervision in State and city school systems and the allot^a- 
tion of responsibility for different phases.of the program devised 
to improve instruction. These studies have n\so described and 
evaluated the variety of supervisory tetdinics. 

Every effort is being made to provide the classroom teacher with 
expert leadership and with the physical environment best suited to 
good teaching. This program enliste the active support of the 
superintendent of schools^ in establishing a supervisory organization 
•hat assui^ continuity of experience for children from grade to 
grade, help for the tocher’s immediate problems and guidance in 
gradually attaining goals requiring consecutive work for a period of 
time. The-program enlists the help of research departments in 
analyzing pupil achievements and in consequent recommendations 
or ^uping of pupils, for special learnings to be strengthened, and 
for mdmdual treatment of children with social, mental, or physical 
landic^ U^n the general and special subject supervisors and 
upon the building pnncipal are placed the responsibilities for help- 
m^achers to analyre their individual difficulties and successes and 

develop with the teachers such remedial or expansion programs as 
F© ri0€{i©ci, • <. 


cuoo NO. a. 

Sion Wreotors of Instruction. *KdurH.k.n.l S«,crvl 

of Bducattonal Method First Ye*Hx»k iil^ National Confi>rrnn> 

of iMtruction. Comptlod by a Committee of (he Departmoot ; J 

DepM^^f Sopertntentoce. NhUoui Kducntlon Association. Tb« Buoorlntcndonf 
' Saperrlslon. Blcbth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.. le.TO 171 no 

I^Ullpal.. .Nations. Kduciitlon Assod.t^on, Th- 

L"sr*si£K*s.”-c, m?. srjF' 

Bdncaaon (Nnrwry. Kindergarten, Primary Education). 8u 
****^“®JY Praettoet, Prepared by the Committee on Snperrlalon, Mary Q Waite Chair 
mao. Waehlncton. D. C, April, IMO, 40 pp, * 
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FROM THB 8TATB DEPABTiraVT OF ZDUCATION 

departtmiU staff members tsssi^ned to the dijreotum^ super- 
rifttOTu or inspection of elementary schools. — Paralleling the remark- 
able increase in the number of staff members in State departments 
reported by Schrammel *® is the increase in the number of staff mem- 
bers assigned to the directicHi, supervision, or inspection of the vari- 
ous fields of elementary edncatioiL To show the variety and extent 
of such provisicMi a list of each administrative or supervisory officers 
foi:- each State is here presented, checked in each case except two by 
a State department official In order to avoid unwarranted com- 
parisons certain facts should be kept in mind: Certain State de- 
partments and certain functions within other State departments are 
organized vertically (Uiat is, a supervisor of a certain subject may 
or may not supervise that subject through both elementary and 
secondary schools), and, therefore, it is difficult to list those persons 
s|)ecifically assigned to elementary ^ucation. In some States the 
State superintendent or conunissuMier or his assistant or deputy 
spends considerably time in the direction or supervision of elementary 
schools, but this is not always so stated in the reports. In other 
States, supervisors of rural schools work out from the teachers col- 
leges under the direction of the State department, but they are not 
included in these reporta In some instances, it is not specified 
whether the director or supervisor of elementary schools works with 
urban schools, with rural schools, or with both. It is possible that 
in the omission of some positions from those enumerated in the fol- 
lowing list (such as administrator of the equalizing fund, director of 
research, director of libraries, etc.) some have been omitted whose 
services Include the supervision of instruction. The list has been 
prepared, however, to indicate the extent to which State departments 
of educatiem have provided officials who work directly with elemen- 
tal schools. Since the work of State departments in special educa- 
tion has been included in another section of the biennial, staff mem- 
l>ers in. charge of this phase of work are not included here. 

Alabama: 1 director of elementary edocatioo (director also of teaCber 
training and certLBcation) ; one fnpeirlaor of elementary edocatioo; 1 director 
of negro edocation; 8 saperyliort of oecro education; 1 (actiof) director of 
physical education. "These individnals work mostly In mral schools, althonidi 
they have some connectloa with nrtMO sdroote.” - , 

Arizona: None. 

Arkansas : 1 elementary school sopenrisor ; 1 sapovisor of negro education. 

California;* 1 chief. divlaioD of mral edneatka; 1 chief, dlTiskm of beaMi 
and physical education; 1 diief, hnreso of physical e«lacation for'glrla 

Colorado : None. 


acbramm^l, Henry K. Tbe Ormnisntloo of State DepartmeBta of Rdocatlon. Uie 


(thio State I'alvendty Preoe, Colnnibos, lOSA- 
■ Not checked bjr State otSd al a 
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1 jiuperrlpor of «Hfety c<Jticntlon (In elementary and secondary schools). “All 
of'lliest! KiiiHjrvlwrs deal with elcmeutary education In both rnml and urban 
whools." 

Michigan: 1 superintemleut Of rural edncntion division; H supervisors of 
rural schools ; 1 director of physical education ; 1 assistant director of physical 
wlucatlnn; 1 director of music education. 

Minnesota: 1 director. prude<l elementary schools; 1 director, unaraded ele- 
mentary s4hools; 3 nsslstant directors, untrrnded elementary schools; 1 director 
of physical and lieaith education (covers both dl>isions of the elementary field 
ami also high s<‘hool). 

Mississippi : 1 sni>ervlsor of negro schools; 1 agent of negro schools ; 1 snpcr- 
visor of rural schools; 1 supervisor of music. 

Missouri: 1 director of negro education; 1 director of rural scliool su|>ervi- 
sion ^ 4 rural school insitectors; 1 director of physical etlmatlon; 1 assistant 
director of physical education; 1 supervisor of music. 

' Montana : 2 rural sch«ml supervisors. 

Nehra.ska: 1 dlrectttr of rural education. 

Nevada ; .'I deputy superintendents.'"* These oflBclnls supervise both eJenlentnry 
and secondary schwls, urban nnd mral. 

New Hampshire: 1 elementary school agent; 1 supervisor of health. 

Now Jersey; 1 assistant commissioner of odncatlon in charge of elementary 
schools; 1 director of health nnd physical edncntion; 1 assistant in ph.vshni 
"tmining; 1 assistant In health eilncntlon; 55 helping teachers (8 are for music, 
1 for health).** “These helping teachers ar» assigned by the State Deportment 
to the various eoutitles to supervise elementary schools.” 

New Mexico: 1 rural school supervisor. 

' New York: 1 asal.stant c»tmmlssloiier in. charge of elementary etlncatlon (Ixith 
rural and urban) ; 1 chief, mral education bureau ; 3 supervisors of rural edu- 
cation ; health and physical education division ; borne economics education bn- 
renu ; visual instruction division. Tlie edncntlou department is organized both 
on n horizontal nnd vertical basla Individuals In each of the divisions starred 
give lime and attention to both elementary nnd secondary etlncatlon. 

North (Carolina: 1 director of elementary Instruction; 2 suitervlsors of ele- 
menfiiry Instruction; 1 Inspector of elementary schools; I'dlrector of negro 
education ; 1 nsslstant director of negro edncntion ; 1 fwipervlsor of coloretl 
elementary schools. 

North Dakota: 1 director of rural edneotion; 2 supervisors of elementary 
otlucntion (daring a large part of the yeor work with teachers In rural schools). 

Ohio: loonsnltant in elementary education (wmductaa model scb«*ol) ; 1 rural 
school supervisor; 1 supervisor of physical edncntion; 1 supervisor of mn.sic; 
1 director of visual education ; 1 director of radio education ; 1 assistnnt director 
of radio education. 

Oklahoma : 1 rural School supervisor; 2 assistant mral school supervisors. 

Oregon: 1 supervl.sor of mral education (also supervisor of club work). 

Pennsylvania t 1 deputy saperiDtendent, school visitation and advice ; 1 di- 
rector of elementary and kindergarten edncatlon (both mral and urban 
schools) ; 1 director of rural service bureau; 2 assistant directors, mral service 
hurenn; 1 director of health and phystcnl edncntion; 4 znpervlsors of health 
nnd physical education; 1 director of art education; 1 director of music; 1 
director of visual education ; 8 superrlsors of Industrial arts education ; 2 super- 
vlson of home economics ; 8 supervlsore of agricultural education. 

Rhode Island: None. 

■ Hlac* tbMie o0«lsl« are assigned to a deflnlie territory tb<y are Mmetliaea cnwneratpd 
In lUti of local auperrlaory ofllrlala. 

3 J 
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Soath Carolina;** cleineiitnrjr gchool Kapeirisor; 1 rural scDool 8upcrT^^^or: 

1 ugwit for negro schodfl ; 1 uBsIstant agent for negro sdiools. 

South Dakota.: 1 superriaor of elementary education (works exclusively with 
rural schoois). 

Tennessee : 1 agent for negro schools ; 2 niral elementary schotd superrlsors. 
Texas: 1 chief supervisor of rural schools; 11 superrisors <rf rural schools; 

1 spet4al rural sc*bool agent In negro education. 

Utah ; 1 sniierrisor of graunnar grades and Junior high school ; 1 supervisor 
of primary grades. “Appointed to work with both urban and rural schools, 

outside of .five cities of the first and second class” 

Vermont : 2 deputy commissioners (probably four-fifths of their time Is devoted 
to the elementary schools) ; 2 helping teac^iers (supervision and direction of 
elemedfary schools). 

Virginia: 1 supervisor of negro education; 1 supervisor of rural education; 

1 asalstant supervisor of elemenUry education ; 1 director of physical and health 
education ; 8 assistant supervisors of health and physical educ-atlon. 

Washington : 2 elementary and rural school supervisors ; 1 supervisor of home 
economics. “About one.balf of her time is devoted to the particular problems 
found in the graded and rural schools." 

West Virginia : 1 supervisor of negro schools ; 1 supervisor of rural schools ; 

2 assistant supervisors of rural schools ; 1 director of physical educaUon. • 

Wisconsin: 3 supervisors of elementary schools; 2 supervisors of rural 

schools; 8 supervisors of State graded schools. 

Wyoming: The commissioner of educaUon has rural wlucatlon as one of his 
special dnUes. The ^tete superintendent and deputy State superintendent also 
work in this field. 

Supervision program in Alabama. — An effective org^ization of a 
State supervisory staff has been made in. the State of Alabama. 

ere a close connection is made between pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers through a system of supervision conductetl 
cooperatively by the State teachers colleges and the counties. This 
• method of orpnization makes it possible to follow students into the 
field of teaching, to discover their chief difficulties, and to strengtheiy 
those phasw of work in the curriculum of the teachers colleges. 

The following report is given by the State Department of Education 
of Alabama for the year 1980 : 


The work of BUiwrvhilon (of the public elementary Hohools oulside of the 
cities of the SUte of Alabama) baa been carried ou during the year through 
0 regional and 62 county supervisors of elementary Instruction. * • • 
The services of the S regional supervisors are contributed by tlie 4 teacberM 
eoUeges and the 1 normal school for white teachers In Alabama. These re- 
gional ■uperMsors conduct county Institutes, visit counties which have super- 
vlslcm and those which do not have supervision within their respective terri- 
tories, and furnish general leadership and direction in the field of elementary 
supervision. The 62 county supervisors raider a similar service to the schools 
and teachers of their respective counties. 

louring the year the work 100 beginning elementary teachers and 60 
beginning ^ndaty teath ers has been closely followed up by the 5 elementary 

**Mot checked by 8Ut« offlciala. ' 
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regional supervisors and 8 of tbe socoiulary supervisors. The purpose of this 
follow-up work has been twofold : First to help the beginDloff teacher adjust 
herself to the problems of teaching; second, to discover what if any changes 
need be mode In the method of training teachers. Eac^ regional supervisor 
assumed responsibility for a close follow-up study of 20 beginning teachers. 

Bach of these 30 beginners was visited three times during the session. This 
follow-up study has resulted in tbe tabulation by each regional supervisor 
of u muss of luformatlun relative to each beginner. When this is properly 
organised, it Is believed It will prove helpful both to tencher-tmlnJng insiltu- 
tlous, to supervisors, and to tbe beginning teachers themselves. 

WITHIN CITT SCHOOL HTSTEMS 

Onjanizaiiou, of mpervkory units in city school systems . — In city 
school systems necessary coordination of progi'ams of work from 
<;rade to grade is greatly assisted by the administrative organiza- 
tion of supervisory units. The greatest number of cities of all popu- 
lation sizes places the general supervision of elementary grades and 
kindergartens under one supervisor or under one director who coor- 
dinates the programs of supervision delegated to the kindergarten- 
primary or primary grades in cities not maintaining kindergartens, 
and to the intermediate grades. The following table shows the types 
of general supervisory organization .in 620 cities for the year 
1920-30. Comparison with a similar distribution for the year 1926 *• 
shows that no material change has been made in the ratio of cities 
having unified or segregated supervisory units. 


Tabus 9 . — Types of supervisory orf/anizalion in city school systems 



*Nur«er;-KlD<1ers«rteii'Primnrjr Edncatlon In 1024-UCe. Mary Dabney Darli. U. S. 
Uiircuu uf KducaUou, BulleUn, 1027, No. 28. 
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Var^y of a supervisor's responsthaHiss.—Then is strong con- 
trast between Uie former notion of general supervision as an inspec- 
torial process and the many demands for leadership and guidance 
which tte present school program requires. The variety of activi- 
ties and responsibilities included in a general supervisor’s year are 
sugges^ m the report of the kindergarten-primary department 
given in the Annual Report of the Public Schools of the City and 
County of San Franojsco for the year 1929. The section of this 
report entitled “The Jear’s Program” is given as follows*: 

conferences were held for demonstration 
repo , and dlacoBRlon. . Regular monthly demonatratiou leAw>nH 
were conducted for probaUonary and aubadtute teachers. Ten open-boure days 
and demonstrations were given for experienced teachers 

main developments In the work may be aommarlied as follows: 

LV committee work: (1) Textbook evaluation, (A com- 

mlttee of pi^pals and teachem assisted the director of kindergarten and 
pr^ary grades In the scoring «rf book, for State adoption.) (2) Ho2 Td 
sch^l c«^ratlon commUtee. (A large committee of expert ^chers partlcl- 
puted in a study of home and school cooperaUon. Parents of children kept 
records of home reactions of chUdren.) (8) Bollettn, “An Activity Procrani 

Kindergarten and Primary Grades." (4) BookTom- 
mlttea (^nunendathm made concerning books to be purchased for next 
.vear.) (B) Becords at Jonlor primary work looking toward a boUettn. (6) Les- 
S..U plan i^mmlttee. (7) Committee on evaluation of original songs and poems 

(c) Con^ned growth of probatlooary teachers. (Occasioned largely by 
demonstrations, conferences, and visits of helping teachei^ ^ ^ ^ 

ol iST' ‘^P*"***°“ understanding on part of principals. (Oc- 

l^TOd.f ^^^^efences and demonstraUong for principals and by bultettns 

underatandtag of a broad and varied reading program, 

(A) Growth In teachers’ ability to place rasponalbUlty on the children 
(Orenp planning, group crltlclam of results, and children’s committees ) 

*“ *" *" ■" ««"><*-»»••• «w. 

help fof teachers have been reported from Seattle" and 
Baltimore. For the pact four years Seattle has designated one 
entire school building as a demonstration center. The school exem- 


-•rrienalal Report of the Pnbae Sohoole. Seattle Wash. iflSO 

nnual Report of the Board of School Commlaaioiiera. 'Baltimore, HA, 102®. 
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plifies approved teaching method and stiperior teaching technics and 
the program fpr making it an effective agency for helping classroom 
teachers throughout the city has developed gradually. 

At scheduled times teachers from other schools within the city 
observe the work of the demonstration teachers. Following the ob- 
servation they join in a discussion with the teacher in charge, the 
principal of the school and other visitors. Teachers report thlit this 
program of seeing classes in action gives them a clearer idea and 
leads to more lasting impressions than does participation in abstract 
discussions. 

Tills plan for. aiding teachers also gives the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staffs an opportunity to study problems relat^ to their 
particular fields of work before city-wide I'ecommendations are 
made. 

In Baltimore** after-school demonstration courses for teachers 
were offered in seven centers for the intermediate grades, and eight 
centers for the primary grades. This type of teacher-training in 
service was started in 1925 when new courses of study contained new 
material and new methods of teaching were required. 

« courses of stadj effective, a series of demonstmtioii 

lessons was given for prlnclimls and later for teachers. The Interest In these 
lessons was so great that plans were made to develop them Into extension 
rourses of college grade carrying college credit Centers were organlaed in 
various sections of the city In grades 4, 5, and 6, the classes enrolling for two 
hours a week throughout the year. The Initial registrations were so heavy 
that the nnmber of centers was Immediately donblod and the following year 
centers were opened in tite kindergarten and grades 1. 2. and 3. 

In tlie foiff years the courses have been offered, about 80 per cent of the 
teachers In the elementary schools of Baltimore have been In regular attend- ‘ 
ance for at least one year. 

Teachers of exceptional ability are chosen for demonstiiation work and 
placed In school centers which are accessible for a large section of the city. 

All demonstrations are held after school boors, In order that there may be no 
Intehmptlona to Uie regular work of the schoola. No difficulty has been expe- ‘ 
rienced In securing the volnntary attendance of pnpils at these 4 o'clock 
sessions. 

Alabama has offered its teachers reading circles, supervisors* study 
courses and extension classes as part of the supervisory program for 
the State. An indication of the progreira^ professional spirit among 
the teachers is shown by the large numher enrolling. The trend is 
toward enrollment in extension classes and away from study circles. 
During the year 192M0 there were ^ per cent of the 16,795 negro 
and white teachers enrolled in these extension courses. 


> ^ 

**Aitniiat Beport of the Botrd of Bdiool Comiolsloiiori. Baltimore. Md., 
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Talking pi<^res, introduced within the past two years by a Re- 
search diyision of a commercial electric company, have contributed 
a new device for in-service training for teachers. The subjects fof 
these pictares have been ehosen and their development supervised by 
highly trained educational specialists. Limitations of time and space 
are eliminated by the pictures which bring lectures and classrooms 
in operation before a group of teachers prepared to study the teach- ' 
ing technics and the underlying educational philosophy presented. 
These pictures have an advantage over observation of actual class- 
rooms in that it is possible to' repeat Incidents or sections of the film 
and verify activities or clear confused ideas. The range of pos- 
sibility for service offered by these films is practically limitless. 

One rather strategic opportunity for cooperation which can be a 
material aid to supervision is the large group of teachers’ profes- 
.sional organizations. In some instances, the teachers’ clubs are for 
purely social purposes or for a combination of social and profes- 
sional work. In other instance, tlie meetings formerly called by 
.supervisors are incorporated in educational programs planned for 
the teachers’ club. In still other instances, the topics presented in 
the supervisory meetings become material for discussion groups spon- 
.sored by the teachers’ club. Such discussions offer opportunity for 
teacher-initiated studies of school procedures. State and national 
relationships of teachers’ organizations are helping to broaden local 
points of view and to arouse widespread interest, in new methods 
and materials of education. 

The value of assistance for supervision from a division of educa- 
tional research can not be overestimated. A continuing survey of 
the measurable products of instruction throughout a school system 
gives an objective picture of achievement and indicates the points 
of strength and wealmess in school instructicm. Both survey and 
diagnostic testing programs suggest to the supervisory force bases * 
for revisions of curricula, methods of teaching and of classroom 
organizatimi as well as for remedial work to improve both group 
and individual performance. The following quotation illustrates a' 
supervisor’s use of a testing program: • 

A comprebensiTe diacnoetic testing program In the fundamental operations 
of arithmetic waa administered at the beginning of the term In September, 
1929. School, district, and city annunarlea of results were analysed and gen- 
eral diagnosis was made. Sapovlsora of the division visited principals in the 
several schools and plsniied with them detailed remedial prooednres soggested 
by the analysis of test results. One of the first needs that deveioped throogh 
these contacts was that of ssUsCactory drill and test mst^l In the funda- 
mental operations. In conseqnence^ sapervisors and prindpsla H asignoH ma- 
terial to aid In the correction of Indlvldnsl and group dtfllcolttes. • • • 
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On H bads of these geDeral recommendadong teachers and prlnciii^ fiere 
encouraged to work oat prooadnres which were likely to produce the greatest 
improvemeot In pupil performance in each local school and class gitoatioiu 
As an aid' to school and class diagnosis, a progress chart was designed and a 
procedure developed for the maintenance of individual pupil records on the 
aeveral subtests, each of which represented a particular type of dilBculty’ In 
the fnndamental operations* * 

Arguments in favor of active participation by teachers in the 
program of research are given in the 1980 report from the lH>ard of 
education of the city of St. Ivouis.** 

In gepernl, tlie purpose In tlie use tests Is to Improve the e<1ucaiUona1 
-ftltimion for the partlralar child testert. Benefits will not norrue to a child 
by ^mogeneoiis grouping, segregation, retardation, accelerated promotion, or 
auy other kind of administrative device, exc-ept In so far as the device con- 
tributes to an Improvement of the conditions upon which learning depends. 
If the teacher Is given soflBcient liberty In adapting the curriculum, sufficient 
freedom In exercising her Judgment as to method and technique, she will be 
able to dlagn<^ most of her educational problems by nslng the yarlons avail- 
able tests and to apply the nee<Ied remedies. Principal and supenrlsor will 
help the teacher, of coarse, to Interpret test results. 

V. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

THE SERVICE OF RBSBASCH TO BLEMENTART EDUCATION 

€ompilationB and analyses of research studies in all phases of 
elementary education testify to the continuing dependence of thqee 
concerned with the education of elementary -school children upon 
research and investigation as a means of answering important ques- 
tions concerning the admin istrationf organiEation, curriculum, and 
methods of the schools and measurement of the results of their prac-, 
tices. In a recent analysis •* of the amount and character of scien- 

Tahjc 9 . — Amount of retearch produ<vd in var1bu« tevelt of educoHon 
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^Beport of DlvUion of Edocatloiial Reaearch aod Rooulto. School Dlitriet of Philidol- 
phla, Jane 30, 1930» p. 63* 

Sorenty-Alith Aaniial Report of the Board of Ednoatlon, St. Loois, Ifo., 1990. 

* Frgnkg, Pgul B., gnd DgvU, Robert A. Ctigiifigg Teudeodee Id Rdocgtlongl RetegfA ’ 

ioumal of BduemtioMl Boggarch, 23 : 13^143. 
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tific research in education in representative educational periodicals 
fiver a period of 40 years, the author^ concluded that although |he 
greatest increase in research in the last decade has been in the level 
of higher education, nevertheless in total research over the 40-year 
|>eriod “ the elementary level has been considered the most important 
by research workers.” 

Irrespective of the school levels it is interesting to see which Helds 
of educalion and which research methods have received gieatest 
emphasis in the last decennial period. 

t 

Tablk 10 . — Amouni of nacarvh in rarioug fUldn, 1920-1929 ■ 
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TahU': 11. — Amount of re$eansK produced by each tnaihud, 1910-1929 
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AGENCIES CONDUOTINO RESEARCH 


Many agencies— National, State, apd local — and many' individuates 
are contributing in this field of educational work. Some description 
of their programs and publications in phases of elementary educa- 
tion may serve to indicate the extent and character of the work now 
being carriaijl on. 

National professional organizations of teachers, principals, super- 
v®)rs, and others tend to pass through three stages— organization, 
expansion of m^bership and program, research or Investigation 
of problems within their own fields. Some of these research pro- 
grams are very extensive, including the organization of nation-wide 
committees for several years of work, and the publication of year- 
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^ks or other sammanes. Some ere lees eiteneive, eerving rether to 
fflUer and publish the results of iudividual study. The puhlished 
results of the research in eiemenUry education of some of them 
national professional organizations are listed below : 

Tahlk rrnvarch in elemi ntary education by national professional 

jyJ 8 -J 9 ,iO 


OrgmnUatioD 


l>ciiiirtrDent of Superio- 
U^ndenoe of tbo N. E. A. 

I>rtisritnrnt of elementary 
J^hool PrlDCipab of tbe 
N. K, A. 


N'MiUlna] ConloroDfte of 8o- 
iMTA'iiioni and PlrTctoniof 
1 luiruotioD (now depart- 
inemofN. E. A.). 


Dcuartnirnt of Cla»room 
Toochora of tbe N. K. A. 


.Vallonal Sodety for the 
8tiidy of Kdocatlon. 

National roiindl of Ooof- 
raphy Teaehers. 

Natlonnl ('ouodl of Teach* 
era of En glUh 


Form of |nibll> 
cation 


Heyenth year' 
book. 1029. 

Soyen t h year- 
book. im 


B i g b t h year- 
book.. 1039. 
Find yearbook. 
1038. 


Second year* 
book. 1020. 


PcriodlcaL- 


Naliona] CoundJ 
Sodal Studhoe. 


for the 


Third )rear- 
book. IWL 

Fourth year- 
book. 10*. 

Twenty- eighth 
yearbook. 1020 , 
Twenty - ninth 
yearbook^lOOa 
Pcrkxllcal.-., 


Periodicals, ro- 
portSpCtc. 

PoriodicaL 


Title of publication 


The Articulation of 
the Units of Amer- 
ican Education. 

Tta Rlenif Dtary 
School Prindpaf- 
ship. 


Actlyltloi of the 
Priodpal. 

Educational Super- 
▼iBioiL 


Solentiho Method In 
Superviiioti. 

Educational Method 

Problems and Op- 
portunities in 
TmMug. 


Teachins 

dODIU 


Creative 

aDd^PTofeaaloi 

Pmcdoo] and Paien- 
U1 Education. 
Arlthmetki 


Character of publication 


Jonmal of GKxif- 
raphy. 

njfiiah Journal and 
Ekmentary Eng- 
lish Review. 

The Historic Out- 
look. 


Studies and summaries of studies 
beafina on articulation prob- 
lems or different levels. 

Reports of InvestlgaticnMicondiicted 
under tbe direolion of the oom- 
mittee and also independenUy on 
standards and training for ele- 
mantarv prineipalship. 

Studies or admlnlatniqve and »upe^ 
V of the principal. 

Individual oontributiom In (1) 
crganliationofattpervlsion: ( 2 ) ao* 
Uvities and tralninf of supervi- 
^p)tochnfcii^^ 

IndlvidDar eontrf buuons on ptee* 
ent status, various teohniQues in 
supervision. 

Bhoiler reports of expeiin^ta and 
practices. 

Reports unusual opportunities in 
teaching, teachii^ standards, 
teacher load, and activities of 
teacher organlxations. 
IfesciiptJve aooounts of creative 
activity. » 

A purvey of the fields and bibli- 
ography of renarch. 

Reports of modem thought and 
research in arithmetic. 

ConUins reports of research as 
well as descriptive aooounts of 
classroom activities. 

Contain reports of research as well 
as descriptive aoo6iinU of dass- 
room acilvltioi. 

Contains reports of resoarob as well 
as descrii^ve accounts of class- 
room activities. 


r professional organizations, such as the Association 

for Childhood Education, the American ^ucational Research As- 
^lation, and the National Council of Supervisors of Elemenfary 
bcieiice rei>ort the formulation of research progiains oik important 
problems m their own fields. 

extensive research combining the efforts of specialists in 
the fields of education, health, and social welfare was, of course, that 
^ the White House Conference on ChUd Health and ProtecUon. 
The following limited list of some of the studies carried on by vari- 
ous committees and individuals will serve to show the range of 
jj^hlems included and their implications for elementary education : 
I The attitude of medical schools, physicians, and parents toward 

i V . ■ 
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health examinations , th© utilization of preventive measures in both 
iiiban and rural areas; health service in rural areas; the home en- 
AirOiiiuent of 8,000 school children; social aiul woiiomic factors af- 
fecting family life to-day; standards of expenditures for adequaU*. 
provision for children; survey of institutions for the education and 
training of young children ; survey of the e<lucation and training of 
the young child in-the home; the school health program; the train- 
ing of teachers for the responsibilities of the health program; child 
labor laws; and the recreational facilities for schpol children.*" 

The point of view of State departments of education in establish- 
ing research programs seems to be well stated by Dr. W. J. Osburn iiC 
describing the work of the Division of Educational Research of the 
Ohio State Department of Education, wlien he says that research 
is bw-oming increa.singly necessary in the development and adminis- 
tration of a State’s educational policies. Many State programs in- 
clude research and investigation in problems pertaining to the ele- 
mentary field. The following brief list of studies selected from 
those reported by State departments of education for the year 
192^-30" will indicate something of the tyji^ of studies carried on 
by State departments : * 

a 

TaKlb 13 . — Liaf of research MlutIfrM, 


v\ 


Type or fleW of study 


Survey... 

State-wide testing. 

runiculiun prlncipke. . 

Do 


runicuhim evaluation. 

Melbod- 

Teacher supply 


Afe-frade. 


Pupil accounting. 
Costs 


Title 


Afl^ey of educational conditions in rural and dly schools In 
wtsoonaln. 

Census of'liandicapped children In Iowa . 

oon^tkMw In lenerjd, including eqjiilisati.e. 
school taxes, and-alJ school problems. 

Achievement <rf Kontv OakoU high-school pupils In the mln- 
imuni essenUsli of English. 

obJ«cUv«, and conunlUw 
iMmben for tte elementary currlculuin revision. 

^ etomentary eurrlculum revision for the 

•Beport form for evaluation of ooune of study 

PrsMnt pi^tices In hecUth teacjhlng in elementary spools 

WPPIy ^demand and teacher tmlnirlg 
In the^tate of Oregon. ^ ^ 

^ 51 ?ovwnb«r oooniy coloripd schools ns 

Unifora Aopdal and child accounting system for Alabama 

A study of elementary and hlghHKhool costa in districts main** 
tahiing class A high schools aod high-school (fepartments 


State 


WLwonsln. 

lows. 

Michigan. 

Morth r>fikota. 

Houlh Dakota. 

Indian!^ 

Do. 

New York. 
Oregon. 

Maryland. 

Alahama. 

Minnesota. 


State teachers’ aviations, although probably most concerned with 
tenure, salary, certification, and related problems, do, however, engage 
in other types of studies, as is shown by th© following illu^ratfons 

“White Hoaie Conference. New York, The Onturj Co.. 1930 

•lMacetlon.1 Beeeerch Stodie. of State Departmenta of BdneaHop and' State Rduok- 
tkm Aanociatlons. Edith A. Wright Ofttcf of Bducatlou Clmiiar Na. 81. 
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also from Office of Education Circuhir No. 31 , all of which concern 
phases of elementaj’y education: 


Table 14.— Type# of studies reported by SUtte teaoken' a$$ociationt 


T3rpe or fl^ld of siudy 

Title 

sute 

Objectives 

Prindpalship stata«i 

Teacher supply 

Objectives In arithmetic, _ Org^^nn 

Standards end s^luaof the etexnntao* kKooI prindpialihip 1 Xonb Can> 
In North Cerollna. . I line. 

The relation between the demaad aod supply of etmeiuary Ohio, 
teachers in Ohio ln'1928-^29, with spedal reffirnre to the 
q^tion of raising the statutory cralning requirements for 
admission to the professfon. 

rnifonu child accounting system for Iowa Iowa. 

The scbool-ftudy progiess of the transported pupil • Washington. 

A study of Sute aid for public education South l'an>- 

lina. 

( hild accouDlinK 

Hcbooletudy prturre»i_. 
Slate aid 



Because of their close association with the actual classroom work 
research dirisions in city schools are in a stratejric position to make 
contributions in the fields of setting up performance standards or 
goals, experimental tej/^ing of methods' and materials, and ca.se 
studies of pupils’ physical, intellectual, and enwtional development. 
Althoiigh many city research livisions mu.st devote a large propor- 
tion of their efforts to phases of administrative research, some of 
the most valuable contributit>ns to elementarv-sch<M:)l administrative 
and instructional improveinem have been made by them. The fol- 
lowing titles of studies in elementary education reported by several 
city research divisions show something of the variety of their work : 

Baltimore, Edocatlonal investigHtioos coocladed or In progress. December, 
1A30: Similarities of bright and dull children; ge<»graphy aclilerement in our 
Junior high whools; arithmetic tc.st resalts of 7B'a; semiunnaal city-wide test 
survey; rword of rhlldren’s response in kindergarten activities; chnructcrlsflcs 
of bright and dull children; health education course of study; relntlve dlflS- 
culty of primary readers; suggestions for teaching rending to .slow (hlldren; 
curriculum units of intermediate grades; a miper\1s«»ry stndy of r<>medial 
Instruction In the solntioo of arithmetic problems; spread of ability in arith- 
metic and Its relation to promotion and curriculum revision; exiterimental 
determination of course of study materials in geography and history; adapta- 
tion of cnrriculum to dull and bright pupils; standnrds of promotion; migrant 
.school child Inquiry; inflnenoe of environments upon schwl attendunce. 

Lot Anfffle*. Third Yearbook of the Psychology and Edueutional Itesearch 
Division (Hchool Publication No. 188, 1929) ; Service and studies In elomeutary 
Schools; A. Surveys with standardised tests; B. Special classes for children 
who are superior in mental ability, educationally retarded and slow learning, 
nonreaders, underweight or anemic, subnormal ; C. Research studies : An exper- 
iment in grading and classifying ; predicting ability in art ;' reading readiness 
in children entering first grade ; personality traits of children of superior 
Intelligence in special claases and in regular grades. 

Boyitton. Reported in Office of Education Circniar No. 18 (for 1929-30) : 
Effect of setting op curriculum schools on the atdtlevemont In such aclioolg in 
the fundamental subjects compared with the achievement in other schools not 
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80 designated; the effect on acfaleTement of compelUng personal hygiene end 
sappiTing free breakfteto to pupiU in all foreign Ungoage speaking families ; 
determine tlie score necessary on the Park-Fran*en test which will indicate 
readiness to do first-grade work ; a stndy of gra^e-placement of primers and 
first readers ; a study of the effect of increasing the amonnt of silent reading 
in the high fourth grade and diminishing oral reading; a study of natural 
sdence reading matmials ; a study to Increase speeti^ln a high second grade ; 
the effect on school achieTenient of changing the age of entrance from 7 
years to 6 years; a study of the effects of proper health habits upon school 
childrens work; a stndy' of the problem of teaching English to foreign-speaking 
children. 

Particular importance in the work carried on by city research 
divisions is the growing interest in problems which extend over a 
period of years, Educati^al research has been ciiticized by workers 
in other fields because ofits emphasis upon immediate results. Two 
studies, each of which extends over a period of several years, are of 
sufficient interest to be described briefly : * 

In Berkeley, CJalif., the Bureau of Research and Guidance of the 
I ublic Schools, with Dr. Virgil E. Dickson as director, is conduct- 
ing a 5-year study Qf problem children. The purpose of the study is 
to discover the most serious behavior problems of about 200 pupils 
ranging from kindergarten to high school, to analyze the causes 
of such maladjustments, and to demonstrate the effectiveness of a 
guidance program which includes the services of physicians, psychia- 
trist, and ■’social worker. The progress of a groupfof pupils in 
correcting their behavior difficulties with such specialized counsel- 
ing is to be compared with that of two other groups : (j[) A group of 
problem pupils who are receiving only the usual school guidance; 
and the other, a group of nonual children chosen to parallel the 
experiment^ group in age, grade, and intelligence. Standardized 
tests, behavior rating scales, and the opinions of the specialists con- 
cerned will be used as measures of progress. Such a study will give 
us exact information concerning the efficacy of methods of counse^g. 

In Detroit a viable experiment has been conducted by the De- 
l)artment of Res^cb during 1928-1930 to measure the effectiveness 
of several different types and degrees of individualization. In this 
experiment, involving approximately 13,000 children, 13 elementary 
schools were oiganized and instruct^ on six plAns of individualiza- 
tion — the Dalton, the Wmnetka, the Detroit, mass instruction, in- 
formal individualization, and vertical grouping. The effectiveness 
of these plans was judged both as to their effects upon pupils’ de- 
velopment and as to the feasibility of their operation. An elaborate 
measurement program included tests at the beginning and end of 
the 2-year period. In discussing large-scale experimentation Doc- 
tor Rankin, director of research, says; “If control experiments had 
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been carefully inducted on all questions of educational method and 1 
materials, and if practice had been changed to conform to the end- 
ings, we should be much nearer an educational Utopia than we are 
at present.”** 

University and college graduate schools and bureaus of educational 
research contribute each year a very great number of studies pertain- 
ing to elementary education. In some cases a series of related studies 
is undertaken in a certain field, the sum total of which may result 
ill recommendations of very considerable significance. The graduate 
.studies in reading at George Peabody College, the series of “ Studies 
in Character from the Institute of Character Research at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the series of circulars from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Illinois on how to make courses 
of study in the different subjects, illustrate the possibilities that 
• schools of education have to influence educational thought and prac- 
tK*e. A recent compilation of studies on why pupils fail included 
20 which were rei>oi-ted to the Office of Education as being completeil 
during 1927-1929, all but five of which were graduate studies under- 
Ukeii at a college or university, which such specific titles as “ Study- 
ing individual differences of pupils with teachers for the purpose of 
e.\plaining some reasons for failures,” “ Causes of failures in junior 
high school among boys of superior intelligence,” “A study of cause.s 
of failure of pupils in grades 7, 8, 9.” 

Some of tin* most helpful material for elementary-school use conie.s 
from experimental and demonstration schools of universities and 
colleges. The following statements received from directors and 
.‘UiH*rvisor.s of several schools in reply to a letter asking for materials 
develoiK-d exi>eriinentally show the contributions made by them and 
often available in publislied form: 

A. University Eleiueutary School, School of Kducutloii, University of Missouri 
Dr. C. A. PhlUlim, director. «>»uuri. 

“ 1. We have written material covering all early Americana. • • • tIi1.s 

Is third and fourth grade material in our curriculum. In thjs the geograiihv 
and history are very well Integrated. • • • All sorts of activities aiv 

featured in connection with the work. 

“2. For five years we have been developing the teach-test-study twhuluuc 
la spelling. ^ ^ - 

“ a For three years we have been attempting to build a coflrse of study in 
mustc, based on children's activities and Interests in that Held. 

“4. For three years now we have been attempUng to discover chlldreu's 
Interests In cerUln art matters, hewing with our kindergarten. 

“ a For five years we have been attempting to discover children’s Interats 
In the various types of reading materials. This study has gone on in connection 
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with bookh of a Javenile character, but we hare wrlttoi for oor own one a 
large number of storlee of home life aud relating to our nature enTlronment 
and other matters. 

“6. A ^ry intereeting study baa been carried on in oor kindergarten for 
three years In which we have attempted to discover children’s responses to the 
varions types of rhythm.” 

B. The Lincoln School of Teachers College. Kepurted by Gertrude Hildreth, 
of Lincoln School. 

”Tbe unique cootrlbutlous of the Lincoln School to elementary edtwatioii ' 
include four major achievements — curriculum construction with resulting alter- * 
ation and improvement of methods and equipment; the construction of new 
materials of instruction, particularly textbooks and supplementary reading 
material; provision for creative expresaion through inclusion in the program 
of opirortunitles for self-expression, and the development of a new field ol 
learning and tnstmctlon, ‘creative music’; the objective stud}- of pupil prog- [ 
ress through 'the use of stundardiaed procedures, the results of which are useo 
in educaUonal guidance and in improving individual pupil adjustments.” 

The curriculum construction of which Miss Hildreth speaks has) 
eventuatei|J in a series of curriculum units for elementary grades. ‘ . 

C. state IVnchera College, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. Adelaide M. Ayer, Director 
of Training. 

1. For three years we have been experimenting with re|*ort cards in order 
to do away with the rnanj- evils that come fnun the ordinary system of report- 
ing marks * • In this plan children do not see their report cards at all 
and only with a few children are murks ever discussed or comparison ever 
iiinde. Instead, each teacher baa Indirldoal conferences with the parents four 
times u yeur (this may be cut down to three times later). In these confi>r- 
cnces emphasis is particularly put ^character traits and habits of work. 

“2. Oradnally the entire school V being jmt on an activity basis. That Is 
as true of the upi>er grades as of the primary grades.” 

Tlie “ Curriculum Series ” reports the activity curriculum. 

D. Univetsity Eaemeiitury Scho<»l, College of Bducatiou, State University of 
Iowa. Maude McBroom, Princliial. 

1. Jftuic: Experimental work with method and material to snlwtantiate 
the theory that music can and should be a matter of leisure and should be 
enjoyed by all school children. 

“Course of study for listening lessons In music; units in correlation of 
iiiusic and literature ; conree in music for first six grades. 

“2. Reading and Uteratmre: Experimental work with approdatiou work, 
what some of the most profitable methods have been In literature. 

Skills necessary in use of index ; survey of the course of study in n*adlng. 
giving a general outline of what to teadi ; favorite pocnia of children In diffi'r- 
ent grades; overlap of teuchen' and cfalldren'a choices la poetry; books which 
will develop* world friendliness. 

“a BpeUing: The efikiency with which chUdren can be expected to learn to 
spell In 16 minutea daily 2,840 of the conuMoest worda in writing; the effect 
of excusing efaUdrep enUrely from the ‘study of spelling, when they make high 
scores on preteots over the words to be studied. • 

i»4. Character eduoatiom: Bxperliiientatioo with types and oiganlsatlou of 
-tudent council over a period of four years; Bxperimentatinn with nttaenahlp 
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sheets as a means of getting desirable character results ; ExperimeatatiOD with 
the delivery of responsibilities of the school Into the hands of children ; Rating 
of habit formation in Junior primary to determine the feasibility of nstog such 
a scheme In an ordinary pablic scbooL 

« 

"5. Hocial studies: An endeavor to make some sort of testa or objective 
criteria for delermining, in part, readiness of children to enter grade 1 from 
kindergarten. ^ 

“ Curriculum units in Indian history ; pioneer history ; farm life ; history of 
^ transportation and communication; food, clothing, and shelter; the clay and 
pottery industries; the forest industries; fuel and power; the steel Indus' 
try; the history of agriculture in States; our relations with South 

America ; how the race has put itself on record ; the history of the Improve- 
ment of health conditions. Strong and weak points of the socialized redtatlou 
after several years of experimentation. 

“ 6. Number: Course of study for kindergarten and first six grades built on 
ideas of child growth. 

“ Informal tests to measure child's mastery of concepts in Junior-primary. 

“7. Lnnyuage: Course of study in written composition; Course of study In 
oral composition ; Course in voice training. 

“8. Bolenoe: Attempts to arrive at what to teach in science. 

“ Exi>erlmeDtation with (1) children's Interest in given units of study, 
(2) grade placement of certain units In science, (3) the arrangement of units 
around problema.” 

A large number of nursery schools are conducting research in child 
development; in fact, a fourth of the schools listed in 192^0 report 
research in cliild development as one of their major purposes. These 
programs of research not only reveal information about child devel- 
opment but also are concerned wlih techniques of conducting research 
so that the approach to children can insure as natural a response as 
possible and reduce refusals to respond to a minimum. Until the 
organization of the nursery school as a laboratory it was difficult to 
find access to groups of young children in natural surroundings for 
observational and experimental purposes. Neither was it possible 
to offer a neutral ground for the integrating of research conducted 
in such a variety of fields as education, psychology, medicine, nutri- 
tion, sociology, etc. Many of the nursery schools acting as labora- 
tories of research are located in universities where the several col- 
leges and departments have access to the laboratory under certain 
regulations which protect the children from an oversupply of obser- 
vation. Other research kboratories are organized as independent 
units or as part of the research program of public-school systems. 

DifiSculties which research in this field of work encounters are the 
comparatively few children available for observation and study con- 
sidering the thousands of children of preschool age in the United 
States. This creates a danger that generalization will be made from 
inadequate data. Two other difficulties are th^short span of atten- 
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tion of young children and the speed of their growth end develop- 
ment. Despite these difficulties studies are providing data which 
should be helpful to everyone working both with children of pre- 
school age and with those of school age. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, attention may be called to three types of research 
and investigation of particular value in elementary education, and in 
which continued interest and activity should be profitable; 

1. Summaries of studies in a single field. 

The summaries of investigations in reading by Dr. W. S. Gray, in 
arithmetic by Dr. G. T. Buswell, in language, grammar, and com- 
position by Dr. R. L. Lyman, in spelling by the Catholic University, 
are all published periodically, thus presenting a continuous record 
of research findings in < these fields. T he^ a bstracts or summary state- 
ments of the studies multiply the mWfelness of the lists. Sum- 
maries in other fields, such as study techniques, tests and measure- 
ment, pupil accounting, pupil success and failure, would likewise 
serve to keep workers in the fiehl informed of the results of others’ 
study. 

2. Controlled experimentation. 

The table on page 53 records the fact that during 1920-1929 about 
one-fourth of the researches reported in periodicals made use of 
experimental techniques. This is a higher percentage than a casual 
examination of most bibliographies of research would indicate. In 
fact a very careful examination of a report of more than 200 studies 
in techniques of history teaching revealed fewer than 30 of them to 
be experimental. This field of the experimental testing of mctliods 
of teaching is one in which classroom teachers should help. 

8. Case studies. 

It is only natural that a majority of researches have dealt with 
the reactions, activities, interests, and performances of large num- 
bers of cases, in attempts tp discover ranges and central tendencies. 
However, case studies of the learning and behavior difficulties of 
individuals are adding much to our knowledge of the causes and 
remedial and preventive measures fpr such difficulties. The follow- 
ing studies reported in Office of Education Bulletin, 1980, No. 23, 
indicate how valuable such case studies may be in various fields of 
elementary education: 

1. HaDett, Blanche McNemey. Case study of Ralph 

2. Felton, Mra. B. 8. An observational study of the behavior of a preachool 
child from notes taken by a mother In the honoe during a 2-year period. 

3. Waith, EUen Wood. A study of the nutrition of a preachool child. 
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4. Webb, ESmer lone. Vocabalaqr of a Undergniten dbUd In a limited 
Kpbero of aonuner actlTitiea. . 'j 

& McMaater, David D. Caae atudies of failing paidia in aevendi year read* i 
ing an^ arithmetic. . 

& Carter, H. L. J. An attempt to meet the needa of a group of mlaflt and 
retarded children. 


It is to be expected that continued research and investigation will 
develop improved case study techniques which will facilitate the 
study of the problems of those pupils who vary markedly from the 
normal in learning and behavior situations, so that schools may, to a 
greater extent than they now do, make provision for individual 
differences. 
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